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A  FEW  WORDS  CONCERNING  OUR  OWN 
AFFAIRS. 

Our  readers  would  observe  among  the  Advertisements 
in  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  of  last  Saturday, 
the  Prospectus  of  a  periodical  work,  which,  it  is  said, 
is  to  commence  soon,  on  a  plan  somewhat  similar  to  our 
own.  To  any  thing  like  a  fair,  manly,  and  straight-for¬ 
ward  competition,  coming  from  a  respectable  and  efficient 
quarter,  we  could  have  no  objection;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
would  rather  rejoice  in  it,  as  it  would  be  the  means  of 
keeping  us  constantly  on  the  alert,  and  of  exciting  us  to 
still  higher  exertion.  We  are  sorry  to  say  that,  from 
all  we  can  perceive,  this  is  not  the  nature  of  the  opposi¬ 
tion  now  announced.  The  success  which  luis  attended 
I  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal  since  its  cominence- 
*  ment  is  well  known.  The  circulation  of  every  number  has 
I  considerably  exceeded  fifteen  hundred  copies,  whilst  that 
:  of  several  has  extended  to  upwards  of  twenty-five  hufidred. 

I  It  enjoys  this  wide  and  established  circulation  among  a 
j  great  propoition  of  the  most  respectable  families  both  in 
Edinburgh  and  throughout  the  country ;  and  its  present 
prosperity  cannot  but  be  considered  an  evidence  that  the 
promises  held  out  in  the  Prospectus,  both  with  regard  to 
the  contributions  of  authors  of  celebrity,  and  the  neat 
and  classical  appearance  of  the  work  in  all  its  typogra- 
I  phical  details,  have  not  been  belled.  It  may  indeed  be 
confidently  affirmed,  that  in  none  of  the  periodicals  of 
the  day  will  so  many  eminent  names  be  found  conjoined 
i  as  have  already  graced  the  pages  of  the  Literary  Jour- 
I  nal.  The  public  have  not  allowed  this  fact  to  pass  uii- 
!  observed  or  unrewarded  ;  and  a  weekly  increase  of  sub- 
j  scribers  has  been  the  result. 

I  It  is  disagreeable  to  speak  thus  pointedly  of  our  own 
i  success ;  but  we  have  been  induced  to  do  so  in  order  to  ' 
vindicate  our  readers,  our  contributoi's,  and  ourselves,  from 
a  grossly  erroneous  and  most  uujustitiable  insinuation 
j  in  the  Prospectus  to  which  we  have  alluded.  The  first  ■ 
I  sentence  in  that  Prospectus  is  the  following  ; — “  The  i 
I  purpose  and  value  of  a  Journal  conducted  on  the  ex-  j 
I  cellent  plan  of  the  London  Literary  Gazette,  containing  | 
critical  notices  of  New  Works,  and  forming  a  compend  j 
of  general  literature,  are  so  universally  understood,  as  to 
render  exposition  superfluous.”  A  few  lines  farther  on 
I  ^  said,— “  It  must  be  considered  rather  cxtraoi’d inary, 

I  that  in  a  city  so  distinguislied,  no  work  of  the  kind  now 
I  projected  should  have  hitherto  existed.”  The  end  meant 
j  to  be  gained  by  this  statement  is  sufficiently  obvious ; 

!  o^t  the  hopes  of  success  must  be  slender  indeed,  when  it 
j  « thought  necessary  by  the  conductors  of  a  new  work  to 
I  we  recourse  at  the  very  outset  to  so  glaring  an  attempt 
j  ^  doiude  the  public.  Had  they  chosen  to  say  boldly  at 
j  that,  though  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal 
j  ®o  doubt  eadsted,— though  its  circulation  was  said  to  be  j 


i  extensive, — though  the  reception  it  had  met  with  had 
:  been  unusually  favourable, — and  though  its  contributors 

had  been  so  numerous  and  respectable,  yet  that  they _ 

the  Proprietors  and  Editor  of  the  proje/ted  Literary  Ga¬ 
zette-looked  upon  it  as  a  very  weak  and  trashy  publica¬ 
tion,  or  as  a  very  dull  and  heavy  one,  or  as  a  very  su¬ 
perficial  and  trifling  one,  or  as  a  very  uncandid  and  un- 
gentlemanly  one,  —  the  statement  would  have  been 
straight-forward  and  distinct ;  aiid  though  we  should 
of  course  have  smiled  at  its  absurdity,  we  should  not 
have  felt  contempt  for  its  cunning.  We  augur  no¬ 
thing  generous,  or  manly,  or  talented,— we  anticipate  no 
honest  rivalry  and  fair  emulation  from  persons  thus  at¬ 
tempting  to  deny  the  existence  of  the  only  periodical  in 
Scotland  which  really  stands  in  the  way  of  their  new 
design,  and  the  established  success  of  which  renders 
theirs  comjjaratively  useless. 

We  have  alForded  their  prospectus,  however,  the  best 
circulation  it  could  have,  by  giving  it  a  place  iii  our 
own  columns,  and  as  most  of  our  readers  have,  no 
doubt,  perused  it,  we  think  it  right  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  it,  with  tlie  avowed  and  express  purpose  of 
showing  that  the  projected  Gazette  will  be  a  feeble  copy 
of  the  Literary  Journal,  which  has  had  the  merit  of 
’  overcoming  all  the  difficulties  attending  the  introduction 
j  of  such  a  work  into  Scotland,  and  which,  having  j)re- 
occupied  the  ground,  will  not  be  easily  driven  from  its 
I  position. 

I  The  Prospectus  of  the  projected  Gazette  is  evidently 
founded  on  the  Prospectus  of  the  Literary  Journal, 

|.  which  was  issued  some  months  tago,  and  noticed  in  very 
laudatory  terms  by  the  Editor  of  Blackwood's  Magazine 
tor  November.  TJie  present  composition  is  divided  into 
nearly  the  same  heads,  and  several  of  the  phrases  used 
are  precisely  similar.  This  is  of  little  consequence,  did 
it  not  serve  as  an  additional  proof  that  nothing  is  to  be 
attempted  in  tlie  Gazette  which  has  not  been  previously 
done  in  the  Literary  Journal.  There  is  no  novelty 
whatever  in  the  plan  ;  and  the  only  question  which  re¬ 
mains  is,  how  far  tlie  resources  of  the  Gazette  may  be 
expected  to  be  at  all  comparable  with  those  of  the  Jour¬ 
nal.  This  question  is  very  soon  answered,  and  in  a 
manner  which  puts  the  projected  Gazette  in  a  particu¬ 
larly  ludicrous  point  of  view.  Though  the  present  be 
only  our  eighteenth  Number,  the  Literary  Journal  j 
can  already  boast  of  contributions  from  Professor 
Wilson — J.  G.  Lockhart — The  Ettrick  Shepherd 
— William  Tennant— Professor  Gillespie — Allan 
Cunningham  —  Jajies  Sheridan  Knowles — Dii 
Morehead — Dr  Memes — Robert  Chambers — Wil¬ 
liam  Kennedy — The  Author  of  “  Tales  of  a  Pil¬ 
grim” — John  Paterson — Thomas  Atkinson — Tho¬ 
mas  Aird — Francis  Grant  of  Kilgraston- Dr 
Ainslie,  Author  of  “  Materia  Indicar— Alexander 
Balfour,  Author  of  “  Contemplation,”  and  “  Chai'ac- 
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ters  omitted  in  Crabbe  s  Parish  Register— John  Par¬ 
ker  Lawson,  Author  of  the  “  Life  and  Times  of  Arch¬ 
bishop  Laud — The  Author  op  “  The  Opening  of 
THE  Sixth  Seal”— Mrs  Grant  of  Laggan — and  the 
Authoresses  of  the  “  Odd  Volume,”  ‘‘  Tales  and 
Legends,”  &c.  To  these  might  be  added  several  highly 
respectable  members  of  the  Church,  the  Bar,  and  of  the 
Medical  Profession,  but  whose  names,  as  they  prefer  to 
write  anonymously,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention.  Such 
are  the  persons  who  have  supported,  and  who  do  sup¬ 
port,  the  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal;  yet,  the  Pros¬ 
pectus  under  consideration  pretends  ignorance  of  its 
very  existence,  and,  of  course,  an  equal  ignorance  of 
the  contents  of  Blackwoods  Magazine  for  November,  in 
which  is  to  be  found  the  passage  we  have  copied  in  the 
note  below,* 

But,  passing  over  this  very  lamentable  attempt  at 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  conductors  of  the  project¬ 
ed  Gazette,  it  becomes  a  subject  of  rather  curious  in¬ 
quiry  who  their  contributors  are  to  be  ?  The  Prospec¬ 
tus  informs  us,  very  properly,  that  they  will  affect  no 
‘‘  boastful  pretensions  of  ways  or  means,”  and  make  no 
“  eqnpty  parade  of  names;”  but  unfortunately  it  goes  on 
immediately  to  betray  the  secret,  that  their  troops,  being 
mustered,  amount  to  three  !  There  is  a  rush  of 
three,”  as  they  say,  in  the  green-room  when  the  house  is 
particularly  thin.  The  names  of  this  formidable  trio 
are, — Thomas  De  Quincey,  Delta,  and  Mr  Crichton  ! 
Against  INIr  De  Quincey  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
say;  lie  is  a  scholar  and  a  gentleman ;  but  how  many 
columns  will  he  write  in  the  Gazette  monthly,  and  how 
Ion"  will  he  continue  to  write  at  all?  Delta  at  times 

O 

produces  very  sweet  verses.  As  to  Mr  Crichton,  it  wdll 
be  necessary  to  inform  our  readers  that  his  lucubrations 
appear  occasionally  in  a  newspaper  called,  ‘‘  The  Satur¬ 
day  Evening  Post,”  that  he  is  the  translator  from  the 
Frencb  (not  a  very  difficult  language)  of  Koch’s  Revo¬ 
lutions  of  Europe,  and  that  be  is  the  author  of  Lives  of 
Converts  from  Infidelity,  a  work  which  was  so  univer¬ 
sally  disliked,  that  it  w^ellnigh  terminated  the  existence 
altogether  of  that  excellent  publication.  Constable’s  Mis¬ 
cellany,  in  which  it  appeared.  It  may  farther  be  added, 
that  this  ]Mr  Crichton  is  to  be  the  Editor  of  the  project¬ 
ed  Gazette,'  and  that  he  has  thought  it  prudent,  (not- 
w'ithstandiiig  his  modesty,)  to  allow  his  own  name  to  be 
introduced  into  the  Prospectus  along  with  those  of  his 
two  contributors.  The  sum  total,  thus  obtained,  is  a 
list  of  three;  but  casting  his  eyes  from  the  pages  of  the 
Literary  Journal  to  the  yet  unborn  columns  of  the 
Gazette,  Mr  Crichton  probably  felt  the  full  force  of  the 
poet’s  prayer— 

‘‘  Of  the  THREE  HUNDRED  gi*ant  but  three 

To  make  a  new  Thermopyla*.” 

In  the  play  of  “  Caius  Gracchus,”  Vettius  is  defended 
from  an  unjust  accusation  by  Gracchus,  who  thus  speaks 
of  his  accusers  :— 

“  Bqt,  say  they,  ‘  We  have  witnesses  against  him.’ 
Name  them !— Who  stands  the  first  upon  the  list? 


•  **  North.— -Here.  James,  is  one  of  the  best,  because  most  bu¬ 
siness-like  Prospectuses  1  ever  read — of  a  new  Weekly  Periodi¬ 
cal,  about  to  be  published  in  Edinburgh,  in  the  middle  of  No¬ 
vember— The  Edinburgh  Literary  Journal.  From  what  I 
know  of  the  Editor,  a  gentleman  of  talent,  spirit,  and  perseve¬ 
rance,  I  foretell  the  book  will  prosper. 

Shepherd.— I  shall  be  glad  o’  that,  for  ane  gets  tired  o’  that 
eternal  sou n’— Blackwood’s  Magaieen— Blackwood’s  Magazeen— 
dinnin’  in  ane’s  lugs,  day  and  night,  a’  life-long. 

North.— One  does  indeeti.”— Noc/fj  Amhrosianos  in  Black- 
wood’s  Magazine  for  November  1828. 


A  Client.— I’ll  oppose  to  him  a  Senator. 

Who  next  ?  A  Slave. — Set  down  a  Roman  Knight. 
Who  follows  last  ?  The  servant  of  a  Questor. 

I’ll  place  a  Tribune  opposite  to  him ! 

How  stand  we  now  ?  Which  weighs  the  heavier  ? 

Their  Questor’s  servant,  or  my  Tribune? _ Their 

Slave,  or  my  Roman  Knight? — Their  Client,  or 
My  Senator? — Now,  call  your  witnesses  !” 

We  shall  favour  Mr  Crichton  with  a  new  version  of 
this  passage 

“  But,  says  he,  ‘  We  have  witnesses  against  him.’ 

Name  them  ! — Who  stands  the  first  upon  the  list? 

The  Opium-Eater.— I’ll  oppose  to  him 
Wilson,  Gillespie,  Lockhart,  and  Morehead. 

W  ho  next  ?  Delta  of  Blackwood’s  Magazine.— 

Set  down  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  Tennant,  Knowles, 
Malcolm,  Park,  Kennedy,  and  Cunningham. 

Who  follows  last  ?  One  Crichton,  who  has  done 
Koch  into  English,  and  wrote  Lives  of  Converts.—. 

I’ll  put  a  cipher  opposite  to  him  ! 

How  stand  we  now  ?  Which  weighs  the  heavier  ? 
Their  Opium-liker,  or  my  opium-haters  ? 

Their  single  Delta,  or  my  band  of  poets  ? 

Their  Koch-translating  Crichton,  or  my  cipher  ? 

Now  call  your  witnesses !” 

We  recommend  this  parody  to  the  attentive  and  serious 
perusal  of  the  conductors  and  proprietors  of  the  projected 
Gazette, 

In  thus  exposing  the  impertinence  of  these  scribblers, 
we  are  happy  to  carry  the  reflection  along  with  us,  that 
w'e  are  making  no  wanton  or  ungenerous  attack,  but  only 
repelling,  with  what  we  know  will  be  felt  by  the  public 
to  be  proper  spirit,  an  insult  they  have  attempted  to  cast 
upon  our  contributors  and  ourselves,  and  indirectly  upon 
our  readers.  We  eschew  personality  of  any  sort;  but 
we  have  a  pleasure  in  stifling  in  the  very  birth  all  un¬ 
provoked  aggression ;  whilst  we  know  that,  throughout 
the  country,  it  will  only  have  the  effect  of  making  our 
numerous  readers  stand  the  firmer  by  us.  We  hope  we 
have  as  yet  gone  on  together  not  unpleasantly  :  and  we 
can  assure  them  that,  notwithstanding  the  exertions  we 
have  already  made  for  their  gratification,  we  consider 
our  labours  as  comparatively  only  commencing,  and  are 
eveiy  day  strengthening  our  resources,  and  preparing  to 
bring  new  reinforcements  into  the  field. 

In  the  Prospectus  of  the  projected  Gazette  we  are  in¬ 
formed  that  opinions  on  books  will,  in  all  cases,  be  pro¬ 
nounced  with  freedom  and  impartiality,  “  founded  ex¬ 
clusively  on  the  merits  of  the  author.”  This  is  a  highly 
proper  principle ;  how  far  it  will  be  acted  on  has  yet  to 
be  proved.  Our  readers  will  perhaps  recollect  that,  in 
the  Prospectus  of  the  Literary  Journal,  a  similar  pro¬ 
mise  of  the  “strictest  impartiality  ”  was  made,  “which 
would  give  way  to  no  private  interests  whatever.” 
venture,  without  hesitation,  to  appeal  to  the  critical  no¬ 
tices  which  have  already  appeared  in  our  pages,  as  afford¬ 
ing  undeniable  proof  that  this  promise  has  been  kept.  e 
are  also  able  to  mention  another  circumstance  w^hich 
strongly  corroborates  the  fact,  that  we  are,  and,  weti’ust, 
ever  shall  be,  superior  to  “those  influential  or  mercenary 
considerations  which  occasionally  bias  and  degrade  the 
spirit  of  periodical  criticism.”  On  applying,  throug 
our  publishers,  a  few  days  ago,  (as  is  usual  with  us  when 
a  new  ^vork  makes  its  appearance,)  to  Mr  Blackvvoo  , 
for  a  copy  of  the  “  Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  by  Hogg, 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to  receive  from  that  booksid- 
ler  an  intimation,  in  writing,  that  he  could  not  comp  y 
with  the  request,  and  that  he  declined  sending  any 
more  of  his  publications,  “  on  account  of  the  use  w 
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was  made  of  Mr  Ballantyne's  work:^  It  is  unnecessary 
to  make  any  comment  upon  this  conduct*  Its  evident 
meaning  is,  that  unless  we  consent  to  praise  every  one  of 
>Ir  Blackwood’s  publications,  we  shall  receive  no  sup¬ 
port  from  him  !  Whether  coiTect  or  not,  our  strictures 
upon  Mr  Ballantyne’s  book  were  made  honestly  and  con¬ 
scientiously;  and  surely  Mr  Blackwood  must  perceive, 
that  praise  would  very  soon  cease  to  possess  any  value, 
were  it  to  be  lavished  indiscriminately.  Mr  Blackwood 
himself  will  ultimately  come  to  confess,  that  a  laudatory 
notice  of  any  of  his  publications  in  the  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  it  would  have  been 
had  we  sacrificed  for  his  favour  the  independence  of  our 
own  judgment.  We  feel  confident,  that  publishers  in 
future  will  not  misinterpret  our  motives,  when  we  deem 
it  necessary  to  speak  severely  of  any  work.  Towards 
them  we  have  the  most  friendly  feelings ;  and  the  prin¬ 
ciples  upon  which  we  act  are  those  which,  in  the  long 
run,  must  redound  most  to  their  advantage.  Of  course, 
we  shall  notice  Mr  Blackwood’s  publications  as  usual, 
and  speak  of  them  invariably  as  we  think  they  deserve. 

There  is  only  one  other  matter  to  which  we  wish  to 
allude,  before  ceasing  to  talk  of  our  own  affairs.  The 
projected  Gazette  is  to  be  “  printed  on  a  sheet  equal  in 
size  to  the  largest  literary  paper  in  Britain and  the 
price  of  each  Number  is  to  be  8d.  unstamped,  or  Is. 
stamped.  This  is  injudicious,  for  two  reasons.  In  the 
first  place,  Edinburgh  is  not  the  head-quarters  of  British 
Literature,  and  therefore  does  not  supply  an  editor  with 
the  same  quantity  of  interesting  and  really  valuable  ma¬ 
terials  for  a  work  of  this  sort  as  London.  If  a  certain 
size  of  sheet,  therefore,  be  found  sufficiently  large  in  Lon¬ 
don,  a  size  somewhat  smaller  will  be  found  equally  so 
in  Edinburgh.  It  is  true  that  any  extent  of  paper  may 
be  covered;  but  some  regard  ought  to  be  had  to  the 
quality  as  well  as  to  the  quantity ;  and  a  careful  selection 
of  what  is  good  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  a  careless  pro¬ 
fusion  of  what  is  mediocre.  But,  in  the  next  place,  the 
projected  Gazette  will  have  much  more  the  appearance 
of  a  newspaper,  than  of  a  work  like  the  Literary  Jour¬ 
nal,  which  is  to  be  bound  every  half-year  into  handsome 


volumes.  In  a  newspaper,  every  thing  must  be  of 
ephemeral  interest ;  and  consequently  men  of  talent  rare¬ 
ly  choose  to  entomb  their  compositions  in  its  columns. 
It  has,  on  the  contrary,  been  all  along  one  of  the  leading 
objects  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Literary  Journal,  to 
give  the  contents  of  their  work  a  standing  value  and  im¬ 


portance,  by  throwing  them  into  a  form,  which  combines 
a  facility  of  weekly  circulation  with  the  half-yearly  pub¬ 
lication  of  a  handsome  volume,  rendered  valuable  by  con¬ 
taining  articles  of  permanent  interest,  from  a  considera¬ 
ble  proportion  of  the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  day. 
An  exceedingly  convenient  shape  and  price  are  the  result 
of  this  arrangement ;  and  if  the  size  is  somewhat  less 
than  the  London  periodicals  of  a  similar  kind,  the  rate 
of  charge  is  comparatively  lower.  The  London  Literary 
Gazette  contains,  in  14  pages,  (allowing  the  remaining 
2  p^es  to  go  for  advertisements,)  25,200  words,  which, 
divided  by  8d.,  (the  price  of  the  Gazette,)  gives  3150 
words  for  each  penny.  The  Edinburgh  Literary  Jour¬ 


nal  contains,  in  14  pages,  (allowing  the  remaining  2  pages 
to  go  for  advertisements,)  19,600  words,  which,  divider] 
y  0d.,  (the  price  of  the  Journal,)  gives  3266  words  for 
^h  penny,  or  116  words  more  for  each  penny  than  the 
London  Literary  Gazette.  It  should  also  be  noticed, 
although  only  two  pages  of  advertisements  are  set 
^*de  iii  each  of  these  above  statements,  the  London  Li- 
Gazette  contains  frequently  three  or  four  pages, 
^hich,  of  course,  reduces  the  quantity  of  literary  matter ; 


whereas,  the  advertising  department  of  the  Edinburgh 
Literary  Journal  is  distinctly  limited  to  two  pages. 

All  these  things  being  considered,  we  feel  ourselves 
most  unapproachably  secure  in  the  position  we  have  al¬ 
ready  taken ;  and  having  now  frankly  and  fearlessly  de¬ 
veloped  the  system  upon  which  we  are  determined  to 
proceed,  we  leave  the  projected  Gazette  in  the  hands  of 
Mr  Crichton,  and  the  worthy  Converts  who  may  like 
to  range  themselves  under  his  banner ;  while,  keeping 
far  aloof,  we  pursue  our  way 

In  maiden  meditation,  fancy  free.” 
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The  Shepherd'* s  Calendar.  By  James  Hogg,  Author 

of  The  Queen’s  Wake,”  &c.  Two  volumes. 

Edinburgh.  William  Blackwood.  I82«9. 

This  book  is  exactly  what  it  pretends  to  be.  It  is  a 
Shepherd’s  Calendar,  or  register  of  all  the  remarkable 
scenes  and  events  of  agricultural  and  rural  life,  set 
down  in  plain  and  homely  language,  without  the  most 
distant  attempt  at  6ne  writing  or  fashionable  declara¬ 
tions.  Every  thing  in  these  volumes  is  invested  with 
the  real,  substantial,  and  existing  attributes  of  a  shep¬ 
herd’s  condition.  The  picture  may  not  be  altogether 
so  pleasing  or  classical  as  others  into  which  a  more  sen¬ 
timental  and  poetical  tone  is  introduced  ;  but  it  is  a  thou¬ 
sand  times  truer  to  nature,  and  i-',  on  that  account, 
more  vivid  and  graphic.  Hogg  has  seen  what  he  de¬ 
scribes,  and  might  safely  add  magna  pars  fiii.  lie  en¬ 
joys,  therefore,  a  double  advantage.  The  man  of  ge¬ 
nius  may,  no  doubt,  sit  down  in  his  closet,  and  conjure 
up  to  his  mind’s  eye  a  thousand  beautiful  traits  of  pas*. 
toral  society  and  manners, — a  thousand  lovely  valleys 
and  green  hill  sides,  alive  with  the  bleatings  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  Hocks  ; — he  may  see  the  maiden  trip  forth  over  the 
morning  dew,  with  the  freshness  of  the  dawn  upon  her 
cheek ;  or,  in  the  holier  sunset  hour,  he  may  hear  her 
singing  like  a  bird  to  the  stream,  that  makes  a  melody 
as  innocent  as  her  own  ;  and,  giving  his  thoughts  a  lo¬ 
cal  habitation  and  a  name,  hem^yseiid  them  forth  over 
the  land,  to  win  the  applause  of  many  a  gentle  heart, 
and  to  beguile  the  delighted  reader  into  a  momentary 
fofgetfulntss  of  the  numerous  frailties  and  imperfections 
that  ding  round  humanity,  whether  in  the  cottage  or 
the  palace.  But  the  Ettrick  Sheplierd,  and  they  who, 
like  him.  are  personally  acquainted  with  all  the  phases 
of  a  shepherd’s  life  perceive  at  once  that  these  are  only 
the  dreaming  vis  ons  of  a  willing  enthusiast.  'I'hey  are 
tales  to  be  told,  but  they  are  not  things  to  be  seen. 
Hogg’s  strong  mind,  and  more  accurate  knowledge,  re¬ 
ject  such  illusive  colouring ;  he  refuses  to  dip  his  pen¬ 
cil  in  the  rainbow,  when  about  to  p  int  the  common 
shapes  of  earth.  Not  that  he  is  backward  in  perceiving 
many  of  those  Hner  bghts  and  shades,  that  are  cogniza¬ 
ble  only  to  the  eye  of  genius.  Throughout  the  whole 
of  these  two  volumes  we  are  continually  meeting  with 
touches  of  nature,  and  little  accidental  pieces  of  pathos, 
and  sentiment,  and  sublimity,  and  piety,  which  prove 
that  the  writer  has  a  soul  within  him,  and  which  lift 
his  p4ges  far  out  of. the  ranks  of  the  vulgar  and  the  un¬ 
inspired. 

The  leading  characteristic  of  the  work  is  a  strong 
and  racy  delineation  of  all  the  cares,  pleasures,  anxie¬ 
ties,  comforts,  occupations,  amusements,  and  supersti¬ 
tions  of  the  shepherd  life.  In  many  of  the  sketches 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  dry  broad  humour ;  and  the  chief 
merit  of  all  of  them  is,  that  the  reader  is  made  to  feel 
that  in  every  page  is  set  down,  forcibly  and  well,  what 
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shepherds  actually  do,  say,  think,  and  believe.  It^  is  j 
true,  that  there  is  occasionally  a  good  deal  of  vulgarity  i 
and  coarseness  in  the  style,  which,  by  fastidious  critics,  | 
w«ll,  perhaps,  be  considered  excessively  disagreeable ; 
but  to  us  it  seems  to  be  a  natural  part  cf  the  subject,  ! 
for  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  no  idea  of  putting 
white  kid  gloves  on  a  swain  who  has  been  holding  the 
plough  all  day,  or  of  sending  for  some  of  Gianetti’s 
rouge,  or  Clireheugh’s  French  fronts,  for  the  behoof  of 
those  sturdy  damsels  who  officiate  as  ewe-milkers,  hay- 
workers,  and  harvest- shearers.  The  Shepherd  is  not 

afraid  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  He  disdains 
the  fopperies  of  fashionable  society,  but  he  is  not  inde¬ 
licate; — vulgar  he  may  be,  if  vulgarity  is  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  standard  established  at  Almack’s.  It  strikes 
us,  indeed,  that  Hogg  has  a  much  greater  respect  for 
a  man,  than  for  a  gentleman,  which  is,  to  be  sure,  a 
terribly  democratical  notion,  but  in  a  shepherd  and  a 
poet  may,  perhaps,  be  forgiven.  In  one  word,  if  all  the 
young  ladies  who  read  “  Kilmeny,”  take  up  the 

Shepherd’s  Calendar,”  in  the  ardent  hope  of  hearing 
of  nothing  but  purling  streams  and  shady  groves,  they 
will  be  most  grievously  disappointed.  The  book  is  made 
of  sterner  stuff ;  it  has  more  of  the  Shakspearian  quality 
of  reality  about  it, — the  good  and  the  evil, — the  prose 
and  the  poetry  of  life.  There  is  no  such  thing  as  any 
purely  ideal  character  in  the  whole,  or  any  high-sound¬ 
ing  attempt  at  magnificent  conceptions  or  lofty  thoughts 
which  may  dazzle  weaker  intellects,  but  have  no  prac¬ 
tical  tendency  or  result.  There  is  the  vigour  of  Allan 
Ramsay,  with  scarcely  any  of  the  didactic  tediousness 
of  Thomson,  or  the  Arcadian  mawkishness  of  Shen- 
stone.  I\len  who  like  to  see  character  developed,  with¬ 
out  caring  much  for  the  conventional  rank  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  have  allotted  to  God’s  creatures,  will 
peruse  this  book  with  no  mean  interest,  and  will  find  that, 
like  the  oak  under  the  rude  and  unpolished  bark,  there 
is  far  more  valuable  stuff  in  it  than  at  first  sight  meets 
the  eye. 

The  Shepherd’s  Calendar”  is  divided  into  chapters, 
of  which  there  are  eleven  in  the  first  volume  and  ten  in 
the  second,  every  chapter  containing  some  distinct  tale, 
sketch,  or  subject.  Although  no  particular  arrange¬ 
ment  is  observed,  they  may  be  appropriately  classed 
under  three  heads,  the  first  of  which  treats  of  the  pastoral 
concerns  of  the  shepherds  and  their  out-of-door  life,^ 
the  second^  of  their  domestic  affairs,  the  internal  economy 
of  their  families,  their  likings  and  dislikings,  friendships, 
feuds,  courtships,  marriages,  sick-beds,  and  burials, — 
and  the  thirds  of  their  superstitions,  remarkable  as  these 
are,— often  highly  poetical,  and  as  often  prodigiously 
ludicrous.  These  subjects  are  not  illustrated  by  dry 
disquisitions,  but  by  placing  the  actors  themselves  be¬ 
fore  us,  and  introducing  them  to  us  propriis  personxs*  * 
Under  the.  first  head  we  have  mentioned,  we  would  par¬ 
ticularly  direct  attention  to  the  powerfully  written  sketch 
entitled  “  31  r  Adamson  of  Laverhope,”  and  also  to  the 
exceedingly  interesting  and  entertaining  chapters  on  the 
habits  of  Sheep,”  on  the  Shepherd’s  Dog,”  and  on 
“  Snow-storms.”  In  the  second  class  we  were  much 
pleased  with  ”  Window  Wat’s  Courtship,”  and  the 
cliapter  on  ‘‘  Odd  Characters.”  The  former,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  is  a  sketch  of  rustic  manners,  drawn  with  a 
strength,  and  a  breadth,  and  an  accuracy,  which  no  man 
living  but  Hogg  could  infuse  into  it.  It  is  like  a  canto 
of  ‘‘  Anster  Fair,”  in  prose.  We  are  sorry  it  is  in  our 
power  to  present  our  readers  only  with  the  opening 
scene,  which  we  shall  entitle 

love  and  courtship. 

Wat,  what  was  the  matter  wi’  you  that  you  never 
keepit  your  face  to 'the  minister  the  last  Sabbath  day  ? 
Von’s  an  unco  unreverend  gate  in  a  kiik,  man.  I  hae 
seen  you  keep  a  good  ee  on  the  preacher,  and  take  good 


tent  to  what  was  gaun,  too  ;  and  troth,  I’m  wae  to  see 
you  altered  to  the  waur.’ 

‘  I  kenna  how  I  might  chance  to  be  lookin’,  but  I 
hope  I  was  listening  as  weel  as  you,  or  ony  that  was 
there  ! — Heighow  !— It’s  a  weary  warld  this  !’ 

^  What  has  made  it  siccan  a  weary  warld,  Wat  ? 
I’m  si; re  it  wasna  about  the  ills  o’  life  that  the  minister 
was  preaching  that  day  that  has  gart  ye  change  sae  sair  ? 
Now,  Wat,  I  tented  ye  weel  a’  the  clay,  and  I’ll  be  in  j 
your  debt  o’  a  toop  lamb  at  Michaelmas,  gin  ye’ll  just  i 
tell  me  ae  distinct  sentence  o’  the  sermon  on  Sabbath 
last.’  ! 

“  ‘  Hout,  Jock,  man  !  ye  ken  I  dinna  want  to  make  j 
a  jest  about  ony  saucred  thing  ;  and  as  for  your  paulie  j 
toop  lamb,  what  care  I  for’t  ?’ 

‘‘  ‘  Ye  needna  think  to  win  aff  that  gate,  callant.  Just  ! 
confess  the  truth,  that  ye  never  heard  a  word  the  good  ! 
man  said,  and  that  baith  your  heart  and  your  ee  were  j 
fixed  on  some  object  in  the  contrair  direction.  And  1  ! 
may  be  mistaken,  but  I  think  I  could  guess  what  it  ! 
was.’  i 

‘  Whisht,  lad,  and  let  us  alane  o’  your  sinfu’  sur-  | 
meeses.  I  might  turn  my  back  on  the  minister  during 
the  time  o’  the  prayer,  but  that  was  for  getting  ,a  lean  | 
on  the  seat ;  and  what  ill  w'as  in  that  ?’ 

‘  Ay,  and  ye  might  likewise  hirsell  yoursell  up  to  i 
the  corner  o’  the  seat  a’  the  time  o’  baith  the  sermons,  I 
and  lean  your  head  on  your  hand,  and  lock  through 
your  fingtrs  too.  Can  ye  deny  this  ?  or  that  your  ten 
:  were  fixed  the  haill  day  in  ae  particular  place.’  j 

j  ‘‘  ‘  A  weel,  I  winna  gie  a  friend  the  lee  to  his  face.  | 
'  But  this  I  will  say,  that  an  you  had  been  geeing  a’  the  | 
1  attention  to  the  minister  that  ane  should  do  wha  takes  ; 


behaviour  in  the  kirk.  Take  that  for  your  share  o* 

I  blame.  And  mair  than  that,  if  I’m  nae  waur  than  you,  j 
neither  am  1  waur  than  other  folk ;  for  an  ye  had  lookit 
as  weel  at  a’  the  rest  as  it  seems  you  did  at  me,  ye  wad 
hae  seen  that  a’  the  men  in  the  kirk  were  looking  the 
same  gait.* 

‘  An’  a’  at  the  same  object  too?  An’  a’  as  deeply  ■ 
interested  in  it  as  you  ?  Isna  that  what  ye’re  thinkin*  ?  j 
Ah,  Wat,  Wat,  love  winna  hide  !  I  saw  a  pair  o’  slae-  | 
black  een  that  threw  some  geyan  saucy  disdainfu’  looks  | 
up  the  kirk,  and  I  soon  saw  the  havoc  they  were  ma-  * 
king,  and  had  made,  in  your  simple  honest  heart.  Wow,  | 
man  !  but  I  fear  me,  you  are  in  a  bad  predickiment.’  | 

^  Weel,  weel,  murder  will  out,  and  I  confess,  between  j 
twa  friends,  Jock,  there  never  was  a  lad  in  sic  a  pre-  i 
dickiment  as  I  am.  I  needna  keep  aught  frae  you,  but  j 
for  the  life  that’s  i’  your  bulk,  dinna  let  a  pater  about  | 
it  escape  frae  atw’een  your  twa  lips.  I  wadna  that  it  were 
kenned  how  deeply  I  am  in  love,  and  how  little  it  is  like  j 
to  be  requited,  for  the  haill  warlcl;  but  I  am  this  day  as  | 
miserable  a  man  as  breathes  the  breath  o’  life.  lor  ^ 
I  like  yon  lass  as  man  never  likit  another,  and  a’  that 
I  get  is  scorn,  and  gibes,  and  mockery  in  return.  0  j 
Jock,  I  wish  I  was  dead  in  an  honest  natural  way,  and  ; 
that  my  burial  day  were  the  morn  !’  ,  i 

“  ‘  Weel,  after  a’,  I  daresay  that  is  the  best  way  o  i 
winding  up  a  hopeless  love  concern  ;  but  only  it  ought 
surely  to  be  the  last  resource.  Now,  wdll  ye  be  candid, 
and  tell  me  gin  ye  have  made  all  lawful  endeavours  to 
preserve  your  own  life,  as  the  commandment  requires  us  j 
!  to  do,  ye  ken  ?  Hae  ye  courted  the  lass,  as  a  m^  oo8 
1  to  court  her,  who  is  in  every  respect  her  equal. 

I  *  Oh  yes,  I  have  !  I  have  told  her  all  my  lov^j 

:  a’  my  sufferings  ;  but  it  has  been  only  to  be  mockit,  ao 
'  dismissed  about  my  business.’ 

i  ‘  And  for  that  ye  whine  and  make  wry  faces,  as  yo 
are  doing  just  now  ? — Na,  na,  Wat,  that’s  no  ihe  ga 
:  o’t;  a  maid  must  just  be  wooed  in  the  same  spirit  » 
shows  ;  and  when  she  shows  sauciness,  there  s  naet  i  g 
j  for  it,  but  taking  a  step  higher  than  her  in  the  sa 
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humour,  letting  her  always  ken,  and  always  see,  that 
you  are  naturally  her  superior,  and  that  you  havena  for¬ 
gotten  that  you  are  even  stooping  from  you  r  dignity,  when 
you  condescend  to  ask  her  to  become  your  equal.  If  she 
refuse  to  be  your  joe  at  the  fair,  never  either  whine  or 
look  disappointed,  but  be  sure  to  wale  the  bonniest  lass 
you  can  get  in  the  market,  and  lead  her  to  the  same 
party  where  your  saucy  dame  is.  Take  her  to  the  top  o’ 
the  dance,  the  top  o’  the  table  at  dinner,  and  laugh  and 
sing,  and  aye  between  hauns  whisper  to  your  bonny  part¬ 
ner;  and  if  your  ain  lass  disna  happen  to  be  unco  wesl 
buckled,  it  is  ten  to  ane  she  will  find  an  opportunity  of 
offering  you  her  company  afore  night.  If  she  look  angry 
or  offended  at  you  attending  to  others,  you  are  sure  o’  her. 
They  are  queer  creatures  the  lasses,  W^’at,  and  I  rather 
dread  ye  haena  muckle  hkill  or  experience  in  their  bits  o’ 
silly  gates.  For  to  tell  you  the  truth,  there’s  naething 
pleases  me  sae  weel,  as  to  see  them  begin  to  pout  and 
prim  their  bits  o’  gabs,  and  look  sulky  out  frae  the  wick 
o’  their  ee,  and  gar  ilka  feather  and  flower-kno:  quiver 
in  their  angry  capers ;  for  let  me  tell  you,  it  is  a  great 
matter  to  get  them  to  take  offence, — it  lets  a  man  see  they 
are  vexed  for  the  loss  o’  him.’ 

If  you  had  ever  loved  as  I  do,  Jock,  ye  wad  hae 
found  little  comfort  in  their  offence.  For  my  part,  every  | 
disdainfu’  word  that  yon  dear  lovely  lassie  says,  gangs  i 
to  my  heart  like  a  red-hot  spindle.  My  life  is  bound  up 
in  her  favour.  It  is  only  on  it  that  I  can  live,  move,  or 
breathe  ;  and  whenever  she  says  a  severe  or  cutting  word 
to  me,  I  feel  as  if  ane  o’  my  members  were  torn  away, 
and  am  glad  to  escape,  as  lang  as  I  am  ony  thing  ava ; 
for  I  find,  if  I  were  to  remain,  a  few  mae  siccan  senten- 
C2S  wad  soon  annihilate  me.’ 

‘  Ou  ay,  ou  ay,  you’re  a  buirdly  chield  to  be  sure  ; 
but  I  hae  nae  doubt  ye  wad  melt  away  like  snaw  aft'  a 
dike,  or  a  dead  sheep  weel  picket  by  the  corbies  !  Wow, 
man,  but  it  makes  me  wae  to  think  o’t !  and  sae,  to  save 
yefrae  sic  a  melancholy  end,  I  shall  take  in  hand  to 
bring  herto  your  am  terms,  in  three  months’  time,  if  you 
will  take  my  advice.’ 

‘‘  ‘  O  man,  speak ;  for  ye  are  garring  a’  the  blood  in 
my  veins  rin  up  to  my  head,  as  gin  it  were  a  thousand 
ants  galloping  like  mad,  running  races.’  .Vol.  II.  p. 
4—8. 

Proceeding  to  the  Shepherd’s  stories,  illustrative  of 
the  superstitions  prevalent  among  that  class  which  he  is 
describing,  we  hesitate  not  to  say,  that  we  know  of  none  I 
who  could  impart  to  them  so  thrilling  an  air  of  authen-  i 
ticity  and  truth.  Hogg  has  an  admirable  notion  of  the  i 
best  mode  of  treating  the  marvellous  and  the  superna-  ! 
tural;  and  there  are  stories  in  these  volumes  which  we  cer¬ 
tainly  would  not  advise  persons  with  weak  nerves  to  read 
alone  at  midnight.  George  Dobson’s  Expedition  to 
Hell”  is  a  splendid  piece  of  diablerie,  and  so  is  The  j 
Brownie  of  the  Black  Haggs.”  In  iMary  Burnet,” 
there  are  many  passages  not  unequal  to  “  Kilmeny,”  of 
a  wild  unearthly  interest,  yet  of  a  sorrowful  and  gentle 
kind.  ‘‘  The  Laird  of  Cassway,”  and  Tibby  ilyslop’s 
Dream,”  are  scarcely  inferior.  The  Witches  of  Tra- 
quair”  delighted  us  much  ;  and  The  Marvellous  Doc¬ 
tor,”  with  his  elixir  of  love,  is  one  of  the  absurdest,  yet  j 
most  exquisite  things,  we  have  read  for  a  long  while.  We  \ 
had  marked  for  quotation  the  splendid  passage  where  he  | 
w  pursued  by  the  cow  and  the  mad  bull,  on  which  oc-  I 
casion  he  made  one  of  the  narrowest  escapes  ever  made  i 
by  man,  but  we  find  we  can  only  refer  to  it.  As  a  , 
specimen,  however,  of  Hogg’s  quieter  and  more  serious  i 
s^yle,  we  subjoin  a  short  extract  on  a  very  interesting  i 

subject :  i 

the  phexomeka  of  dreams.  ' 

There  is  no  phenomenon  in  nature  less  understood,  I 
fOQ  about  which  greater  nonsense  is  written,  than  dream-  | 

It  is  a  strange  thing.  For  my  part,  I  do  not  un-  j 
^rstand  it,  nor  have  I  any  desire  to  do  so ;  and  I  firm-  ' 


j  ly  believe  that  no  philosopher  that  ever  wrote,  knows  a 
I  particle  more  about  it  than  I  do,  however  elaborate  and 
I  subtle  the  theories  he  may  advance  concerning  it.  He 
I  knows  not  even  what  sleep  is,  nor  can  he  define  its  na- 
ture,  so  as  to  enable  any  common  mind  to  comprehend 
him  ;  and  how,  then,  can  he  define  that  ethereal  part  of 
it,  wherein  the  soul  holds  intercourse  with  the  external 
world  ?  how,  in  that  state  of  abstraction,  some  ideas  force 
themselves  upon  us,  in  spite  of  all  our  efforts  to  get  rii 
j  of  them  ;  while  others,  whicli  we  have  resolved  to  bear 
about  with  us  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  refuse  us  their 
fellowship,  even  at  periods  when  we  most  require  their 
aid  ? 

No,  no,  the  philosopher  knows  nothing  about  either  ; 
and  if  he  says  he  does,  I  entreat  you  not  to  believe  him. 
He  does  not  know  what  mind  is ;  even  his  own  mind, 
to  which  one  would  think  he  has  the  most  direct  access  ; 
far  less  can  he  estimate  the  operation j  and  powers  of 
that  of  any  other  intelligent  being.  He  does  not  even 
know,  with  all  his  subtlety,  wheiher  it  he  a  power  dis¬ 
tinct  from  his  body,  or  essentially  the  same,  and  only 
incidentally  and  temporarily  endowed  with  different  qua¬ 
lities.  He  sets  himself  to  discover  at  what  period  of  his 
existence  the  union  was  established.  He  is  baffled,  for 
Consciousness  refuses  the  intelligence,  declaring,  that 
she  cannot  carry  him  far  enough  back  to  ascertain  it. 
He  tries  to  discover  the  precise  moment  when  it  is  dis¬ 
solved,  but  on  this  Consciousness  is  altogether  silent ; 
and  all  is  darkness  and  mystery ;  for  the  origin,  the 
manner  of  continuance,  and  the  time  and  mode  of  break¬ 
ing  up  the  union  between  soul  and  body,  are  in  reality 
undiscoverable  by  our  natural  fixculties — are  not  patent 
beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake ;  but  whosoever  can 
read  his  Bible,  and  solve  a  dream,  can  do  either,  with¬ 
out  being  subjected  to  any  material  error. 

It  is  on  this  ground  that  I  like  to  contemplate,  not 
the  theory  of  dreams,  but  the  dreams  themselves  ;  be¬ 
cause  they  prove  to  the  unlettered  man,  in  a  very  for¬ 
cible  manner,  a  distinct  existence  of  the  soul,  and  its 
lively  and  rapid  intelligence  with  external  nature,  as 
well  as  with  a  world  of  spirits  with  which  it  has  no 
acquaintance,  when  the  body  is  lying  dormant,  and  the 
same  to  the  soul  as  if  sleeping  in  death.  , 

I  account  nothing  of  any  dream  that  relates  to  the 
actions  of  the  day  ;  the  person  is  not  sound  asleep  who  | 
dreams  about  these  things  ;  there  is  no  divi^ion  between  i 
matter  and  mind,  but  they  are  mingled  together  in  a  j 
sort  of  chaos,  what  a  farmer  would  call  compost,  fer-  j 
mentini;  and  dishirbing  one  another.  I  find  that  in  all  i 
dreams  of  that  kind,  men  of  every  profession  have  j 
.’reams  peculiar  to  their  own  occupations  ;  and,  in  the  , 
country  at  least,  their  import  is  generally  understood.  , 
Every  man’s  body  is  a  barometer.  A  thing  made  up  of  ! 
the  elements  must  be  affected  by  their  various  changes  ! 
and  convulsions  ;  and  so  the  body  assuredly  is.  When  j 
I  was  a  shepherd,  and  all  the  comforts  of  my  life  de-  ; 
pended  so  much  on  good  and  bad  weather,  the  first  • 
thing  I  did  every  morning  was  strictly  to  overhaul  the  I 
dreams  of  the  night ;  and  I  found  that  I  could  calcu¬ 
late  better  from  them  than  from  the  appearance  and 
changes  of  the  sky.  I  know  a  keen  sportsman,  who 
pretends  that  his  dreams  never  deceive  him.  I  f  he  dream 
of  angling,  or  pursuing  salmon  in  deep  waters,  he  is  sure 
of  rain;  hut  if  fishing  on  dry  ground  or  in  waters  so 
shallow  that  the  fish  cannot  get  from  him,  it  forbodes 
drought ;  hunting  or  shooting  hares,  is  snow,  and  moor- 
fowl,  wind,  &c.  ”  Vol.  I.  p.  131-3. 

On  the  whole,  we  have  gone  through  these  volumes 
with  much  pleasure.  Their  strong  good  sense, — their 
clear  perception  of  the  weak  and  the  ridiculous,  and  of  the 
manly  and  the  praiseworthy,  in  rural  life, — their  many 
admirable  specimens  of  national  humour  and  acuteness, 

_ their  very  blunders,  arising  as  these  frequently  do 

from  a  goodness  of  heart  and  a  certain  simplicity  of  dis- 
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position, —their  vivid  and  impressive  glimpses  of  an  un¬ 
seen  world,  and  of  beings  in  an  unknown  state  of  exist¬ 
ence,— all  these  things  have  afforded  us  gratification, 
and,  to  use  a  hackneyed  but  not  unmeaning  word,  have 
been  felt  by  us  to  be  refreshings  after  much  of  the  mi¬ 
serable  trash  we  have  been  condemned  to  wade  through, 
purporting  to  contain  pictures  of  the  drivelling  inanities 
of  fashionable  life,  and  a  set  of  dramatis  pcrsonoPs  whose 
constitutions  have  been  shattered  by  a  course  of  vicious 
dissipation,  in  a  manner  that  even  the  breezes  of  Yarrow, 
or  the  invigorating  waters  of  St  Mary’s  Loch,  could  not 
repair. 


Thoughts  concerning  Man*s  Condition  and  Duties  in 

this  Lifes  and  his  Hopes  in  the  World  to  Come.  By 

Alexander  Lord  Pitsligo.  To  which  is  prefixed,  A 

Biographical  Sketch  of  the  Author*  Edinburgh ; 
Whyte  and  Co.  1829. 

We  have  seldom  perused  a  more  interesting  little  vo¬ 
lume  than  this.  Whether  as  it  respects  the  biographi¬ 
cal  sketch,  or  the  ‘‘  Thoughts”  of  the  venerable  noble¬ 
man,  few  productions  of  the  kind  have  issued  from  the 
press  which  have  greater  claims  on  the  public  attention. 

Alexander,  fourth  Lord  Pitsligo,  was  born  on  the  22d 
of  May  1678.  He  was  of  illustrious  descent.  His  fa¬ 
ther  was  third  Lord  Pitsligo,  and  his  mother  was  Lady 
Sophia  Erskine,  a  daughter  of  the  noble  and  ancient  house 
of  Mar.  In  1691,  while  yet  a  minor,  he  succeeded  to  the 
estates,  and  in  the  nineteenth  year  of  his  age  he  was  sent 
to  France,  to  complete  his  education.  Of  a  pious  and 
amiable  disposition,  he  became,  in  France,  the  friend  of 
the  illustrious  Fenelon,  Abbd  of  Cambray.  At  this  tmie 
the  sect  of  the  Quietists  had  attracted  some  notice,  and 
Fenelon  himself  was  strongly  infected  with  their  enthu¬ 
siasm.  The  example  of  Fenelon  was  enough  to  influ¬ 
ence  young  Pitsligo,  and  he  accordingly  adopted  their 
opinions.  After  meeting  with  many  of  the  distinguish¬ 
ed  characters  of  the  court  of  Louis  XIV.,  Lord  Pitsligo 
returned  to  his  native  country.  He  took  the  oaths,  and 
liis  seat,  in  the  Scottish  Parliament  in  1700.  From  this 
time  forward  he  was  a  zealous  but  conscientious  .Jacob¬ 
ite,  and  continued  firmly  attached  to  the  unfortunate 
House  of  Stuart.  He  accordingly  opposed  the  measures 
of  that  party  at  Court  who  wished  to  exclude  the  illus¬ 
trious  exiles  from  the  throne.  He  was  also  one  of  the 
Scottish  nobles  who  opposed  the  Union. 

In  1715  Lord  Pitsligo  joined  the  standard  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  his  relation,  and  was  in  the  battle  of  Sheriff- 
muir.  Every  one  knows  how  that  insurrection  termi¬ 
nated.  Various  attainders  followed,  but  Lord  Pitsligo 
was  not  among  the  number.  He  was  compelled,  how¬ 
ever,  to  retire  to  the  Continent,  where  he  remained  for 
some  time.  In  1720  he  returned  home,  and  found  him¬ 
self  engaged  in  some  litigious  proceedings,  which  great¬ 
ly  harassed  him,  and  compelled  him  to  dispose  of  a  i 
good  part  of  his  estate.  These  adversities  did  not  lessen 
his  virtue.  At  Pitsligo  Castle,  in  the  remote  district  of 
Aberdeenshire,  called  Buchan,  he  resided  in  the  most 
retired  manner,  devoting  himself  to  literature,  and  cul¬ 
tivating  the  study  of  the  mystic  writings  with  which  he 
had  become  acquainted  in  France. 

In  this  manner  did  Lord  Pitsligo  occupy  himself  till 
1745.  Although  then  aged  and  in  ill  health,  his  zeal 
for  the  fortunes  of  a  fallen  house  induced  him  to  join 
the  Prince’s  standard.  He  was  out^  as  it  is  called,  in 
that  chivalrous  but  vain  attempt;  and  being  now  consi¬ 
dered  as  an  inveterate  offender,  he  was  not  only  attaint¬ 
ed,  but  a  large  reward  oftered  for  his  apprehension. 
Probably,  had  he  been  taken,  he  would  have  been  an¬ 
other  victim  to  the  too  atrocious  revenge  of  the  govern¬ 
ment.  It  is  here  that  the  memoirs  of  his  Lordship’s 
life  become  most  interesting,  and  from  the  many  anec¬ 
dotes  which  his  biographer  gives  of  his  narrow  escape. 


we  find  a  difficulty  in  making  a  selectioni  We  shall 
however,  lay  the  following  before  our  readers,  os  a  spel 
cimen  of  what  the  loyalJacobites  suffered  in  those  days. 

THE  NARROW  ESCAPES  OF  LORD  PITSLIGO. 

After  the  battle  of  Cullodcn,  Lord  Pitsligo  con¬ 
cealed  himself  for  some  time  in  the  mountainous  district 
of  the  country,  and  a  second  time  experienced  the  kind¬ 
ly  dispositions  of  the  country  people,  even  the  lowest,  to  I 
misfortune.  The  country  had  been  much  exhausted  for  ! 
the  supply  of  the  Prince’s  army,  and  the  people  who  i 
gave  him  shelter  and  protection  were  extremely  poor ;  ' 
yet  they  freely  shared  their  humble  and  scanty  fare  with  i 
the  unknown  stranger.  This  fare  was  what  is  called 
xvater^hrosCs  that  is,  oatmeal  moistened  with  hot  water,  | 
on  which  he  chiefly  subsisted  for  some  time ;  and  when, 
on  one  occasion,  he  remarked  that  its  taste  would  be 
much  improved  by  a  little  salt,  the  reply  was,  ‘  Ay,  | 
man,  but  sa’t ’s  touchy,’  meaning  it  was  too  expensive  i 
an  indulgence  for  them.  However,  he  was  not  always  : 
in  such  bad  quarters ;  for  he  was  concealed  for  some  days  I 
at  the  house  of  New  Miln,  near  Elgin,  along  with  his  ' 
friends,  Mr  Cummine  of  Pittulie,  Mr  Irvine  of  Drum,  I 
and  Mr  Mercer  of  Aberdeen,  where  Mrs  King,  Pittu- 
lie’s  sister,  herself  made  their  beds,  and  waited  upon 
them.” 

It  was  known  in  London,  that  about  the  end  of 
April,  17469  he  was  lurking  about  the  coast  of  Buchan,  j 
as  it  was  supposed  with  the  view  of  finding  an  oppor-  j 
tunity  of  making  his  escape  to  France  ;  and  it  required  ’ 
the  utmost  caution  on  his  part  to  elude  the  search  that  j 
Was  made  for  him.  To  such  an  extremity  was  he  re-  ' 
duced,  that  he  was  actually  obliged,  on  one  occasion,  to  | 
conceal  himself  in  a  hollow  place  in  the  earth,  under  the  ! 
arch  of  a  small  bridge  at  Craigmaud,  upon  his  own  j 
estate,  about  nine  miles  up  into  the  country  from  | 
Fraserburgh,  and  about  two  and  a  half  from  where  New 
Pitsligo  now  is,  which  was  scarcely  large  enough  to 
contain  him  ;  and  this  most  uncomfortable  place  seems 
to  have  been  selected  for  his  retreat,  just  because  there 
was  little  chance  of  detection,  as  no  one  could  conceive 
it  possible  that  a  human  being  could  be  concealed  in  it. 
At  this  time  he  lay  sometimes  in  the  daytime  conceal¬ 
ed  in  the  mosses  near  Craigmaud,  a*  d  was  much  an¬ 
noyed  by  the  lapwings  flying  about  the  place,  lest  this 
should  attract  notice  to  the  spot,  and  direct  those  who 
were  in  search  of  him  in  their  pursuit. 

‘‘As  yet  the  estate  of  Pitsligo  was  not  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  by  government,  and  Lady  Pitsligo  continued  to 
reside  at  the  castle.  Lord  Pitsligo  occasionally  p»i<l 
secret  visits  to  it  in  disguise.  The  disguise  that  he  as¬ 
sumed  was  that  of  a  mendicant,  and  Lady  Pitsligo  s 
maid  was  employed  to  provide  him  with  two  bags  to  put 
under  his  arms,  after  the  fashion  of  the  Edie  Ochiltrees 
of  those  days.  He  sat  beside  her  while  she  made  them, 
and  she  long  related  with  wonder  how  cheerful  he  waSj 
while  thus  superintending  this  work,  which  betokened 
the  ruin  of  his  fortune,  and  the  forfeiture  of  his  life* 

“  When  walking  out  in  his  disguise  one  day,  he  was 
suddenly  overtaken  by  a  party  of  dragoons  scouring 
the  country  in  pursuit  of  him.  The  increased  exertion, 
from  his  desire  to  elude  them,  brought  on  a  fit  of  asth¬ 
matic  coughing,  which  completely  overpowered  1 

He  could  proceed  no  farther,  and  was  obliged  to  sit  down  | 
by  the  road-side,  wdiere  he  calmly  waited  their  approac 
The  idea  suggested  by  his  disguise  and  infirmity  was 
acted  upon,  and,  in  his  character  of  a  mendicant,  c  ^ 
begged  alms  of  the  dragoons  who  came  to  appteo®^ 
him.  His  calmness  and  resignation  did  not  forsake  h  m, 
no  perturbation  betrayed  him,  and  one  of  the 
stopped,  and,  with  great  kindness  of  heart,  actually 
stowed  a  mite  on  the  venerable  old  man,  condoling  wu 
him  at  the  same  time  on  the  severity  of  his  cough.  I 

On  another  occasion.  Lord  Pitsligo  had  sought  an  | 
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obtained  shelter  in  a  shoemaker’s  house,  and  shortly 
after  a  party  of  dragoons  were  seen  approaching.  Their 
errand  was  not  doubtful ;  and  the  shoemaker,  who  had 
recognised  the  stranger,  was  in  the  greatest  trepidation, 
and  advised  him  to  put  on  one  of  the  workmen’s  aprons 
and  some  more  of  his  clothes,  and  to  sit  down  on  one  of 
the  stools,  and  pretend  to  be  mending  a  shoe.  The  party 
came  into  the  shop  in  the  course  of  their  search  ;  and  the 
shoemaker,  observing  that  the  soldiers  looked  as  if  they 
thought  the  hands  of  this  workman  were  not  very  like 
those  of  a  practised  son  of  King  Crispin,  and  fearing  that 
a  narrower  inspection  would  betray  him,  with  great  pre¬ 
sence  of  mind,  gave  orders  to  Lord  Pitsligo,  as  if  he  had 
been  one  of  his  workmen,  to  go  to  the  door  and  hold  one 
of  the  horses,  which  he  did  accordingly.  His  own  com- 
posure  and  entire  absence  of  hurry  allayed  suspicion,  and 
he  escaped  this  danger.  He  used  afterwards  jocularly  to 
say,  he  had  been  at  one  time  a  Buchan  cobbler.” 

“  One  of  the  narrowest  escapes  which  he  made  from 
discovery,  when  met  in  his  mendicant’s  dress  by  those 
who  were  in  search  of  him,  was  attended  with  circum¬ 
stances  which  made  the  adventure  singularly  romantic 
and  interesting.  At  that  time  there  lived  in  that  district 
of  the  country,  a  fool  called  Sandy  Annand,  a  well-known 
character.  The  kindly  feelings  of  the  peasantry  of  Scot¬ 
land  to  persons  of  weak  intellect  are  well  known,  and  are 
strongly  marked  by  the  name  of  the  Innocent,”  which 
is  given  to  them.  They  are  generally  harmless  crea¬ 
tures,  contented  with  the  enjoyment  of  the  sun  and  air 
as  their  highest  luxuries,  and  privileged  to  the  hospita¬ 
lity  of  every  house,  so  far  as  their  humble  wants  require. 
There  is  often,  too,  a  mixture  of  shrewdness  with  their 
folly,  and  they  are  always  singularly  attached  to  those 
who  are  kind  to  them.  Lovd  Pitsligo,  disguised  as 
usual,  had  gone  into  a  house  w^here  the  fool  happened 
to  be  at  the  time.  He  immediately  recognized  him,  and 
did  not  restrain  his  feelings,  as  others  did  in  the  same 
situation,  but  was  busily  employed  in  showing  his  re-  i 
spect  for  his  Lordship,  in  his  own  peculiar  and  gro¬ 
tesque  manner,  expressing  his  great  grief  at  seeing  him 
in  such  a  fallen  state,  when  a  party  entered  the  house  to 
search  for  him.  They  asked  the  fool  who  was  the  per¬ 
son  that  he  was  lamenting  thus.  What  a  moment  of  in¬ 
tense  anxiety  both  to  I^ord  Pitsligo  and  the  inmates  of 
the  house  !  It  was  impossible  to  expect  any  other  an¬ 
swer  from  the  poor  weak  creature,  but  one  which  would 
betray  the  unfortunate  nobleman.  Sandy,  however, 
with  that  shrewdness  which  men  of  his  intellect  often 
exhibit  on  the  most  trying  occasions,  said,  ‘  He  kent 
him  aince  a  muckle  farmer,  but  his  sheep  a’  dee’d  in  the 
40.’  It  was  looked  upon  as  a  special  interposition  of 
Providence,  which  put  such  an  answer  into  the  mouth 
of  the  fool.” 

“  In  March  1756,  and,  of  course,  long  after  all  ap¬ 
prehension  of  a  search  had  ceased,  information  having 
been  given  to  the  commanding  officer  at  Fraserburgh, 
that  Lord  Pitsligo  was  at  that  moment  in  the  house  of 
Auchiries,  it  was  acted  upon  with  so  much  promptness 
and  secrecy,  that  the  search  must  have  proved  success- 
ffil,  but  for  a  very  singular  occurrence.  Mrs  Sophia 
Bonaldson,  a  lady  who  lived  much  with  the  family,  re¬ 
peatedly  dreamt  on  that  particular  night,  that  the  house 
was  surrounded  by  soldiers.  Her  mind  became  so 
haunted  with  the  idea,  that  she  got  out  of  bed,  and  was 
Walking  through  the  room  in  hopes  of  giving  a  different  i 
current  to  her  thoughts  before  she  lay  down  again  ;  when  | 
day  beginning  to  dawn,  she  accidentally  looked  out  at 
window  as  she  passed  it  in  traversing  the  room,  and 
Jas  astonished  at  actually  observing  the  figures  of  sol- 
dtCTs  among  some  trees  near  the  house.  So  completely 
all  idea  of  a  search  been  by  that  time  laid  asleep,  | 
that  she  supposed  tliey  had  come  to  steal  poultry,— Ja- 
^hitc  poultry -yards  affording  a  safe  object  of  pillage 
the  English  soldiers  in  thase  days.  Under  this 


impression,  Mrs  Sophia  was  proceeding  to  rouse  the 
servants,  when  her  sister  having  awakened,  and  enquired 
what  was  the  matter,  and  being  told  of  soldiers  near  the 
house,  exclaimed  in  great  alarm  that  she  feared  they 
wanted  something  more  than  hens.  She  begged  Mrs 
Sophia  to  look  out  at  a  window  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  when  not  only  soldiers  were  seen  in  that  direction, 
but  also  an  officer  giving  instructions  by  signals,  and 
frequently  putting  his  fingers  on  his  lips,  as  if  enjoining 
silence.  There  was  now  no  time  to  be  lost  in  rousing 
the  family ;  and  all  the  baste  that  could  be  made  was 
scarcely  sufficient  to  hurry  the  venerable  man  from  his 
bed,  into  a  small  recess  behind  the  w'ainscot  of  an  ad¬ 
joining  room,  which  was  concealed  by  a  bed,  in  which  a 
lady,  iVliss  Gordon  of  Towie,  who  was  there  on  a  visit, 
lay,  before  the  soldiers  obtained  admission.  A  most 
minute  search  took  place.  The  room  in  which  Lord 
Pitsligo  was  concealed  did  not  escape.  Miss  Gordon’s 
bed  was  carefully  examined,  and  she  was  obliged  to  suf¬ 
fer  the  rude  scrutiny  of  one  of  the  party,  by  feeling  her 
chin,  to  ascertain  that  it  was  not  a  man  in  a  lady’s  night¬ 
dress.  Before  the  soldiers  had  finished  their  examina¬ 
tion  in  this  room,  the  confinement  and  anxiety  increased 
Lord  Pitshgo’s  asthma  so  much,  and  his  breathing  be- 
came  so  loud,  that  it  cost  Miss  Gordon,  lying  in  bed, 
much  and  violent  coughing,  which  she  counterfeited,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  high  breathings  behind  the  wainscot 
from  being  heard.  It  may  easily  be  conceived  what 
agony  she  would  suffer,  lest,  by  overdoing  her  part,  she 
should  increase  suspicion,  and  in  fact  lead  to  a  discovery. 
The  ruse  was  fortunately  successful.  On  the  search 
through  the  house  being  given  over.  Lord  Pitsligo  was 
hastily  taken  from  his  confined  situation,  and  again  re¬ 
placed  in  bed  ;  and  as  soon  as  he  was  able  to  speak,  his 
accustomed  kindness  of  heart  made  him  say  to  his  ser¬ 
vant,  ‘James,  go  and  see  that  these  poor  fellows  get 
some  breakfast,  and  a  drink  of  w^arni  ale,  for  this  is  a 
cold  morning  ;  they  are  only  doing  their  duty,  and  can¬ 
not  bear  me  any  ill-will.’  When  the  family  were  fe¬ 
licitating  each  other  on  his  escape,  he  pleasantly  ob¬ 
served,  ‘  A  poor  prize,  had  they  obtained  it — an  old  dy¬ 
ing  man !’  ” 

Reduced  to  indigence,  degraded,  and  forfeited,  this 
venerable  nobleman  at  length  found  a  retreat  unmolest¬ 
ed  in  the  house  of  Auchiries,  where  he  died  on  the  2 1st 
of  December  1762,  in  the  85th  year  of  his  age.  His 
death  was  peaceful  and  affecting,  the  result  of  a  life  of 
piety  and  virtue.  “  His  son,”  observes  the  author  of 
this  sketch,  “  had  the  misfortune  to  be  indebted  to  a  | 
stranger,  now  the  proprietor  of  his  ancient  inheritance  by 
purchase  from  the  crown,  for  permission  to  lay  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  honoured  remains  in  the  vault  which  contained 
the  ashes  of  his  family  for  many  generations.” 

After  saying  so  much  respecting  this  venerable  peer, 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  give  any  extracts  from  his 
work.  We  therefore  refer  our  readers  to  this  relic  of  a 
noble  mind,  assuring  them  that  they  will  find  all  liOrd 
Pitsligo’s  “  Thoughts,”  worthy  of  serious  considera¬ 
tion.  I  he  Editor  who  has  so  ably  delineated  Lord 
Pitsligo’s  life,  deserves  much  praise  for  the  interesting 
narrative  he  has  given,  and  the  opportunity  he  has  af¬ 
forded  of  placing  a  most  excellent  little  volume  in  the 
hands  both  of  young  and  old. 


Talcs  of  a  Voyager  to  the  Arctic  Ocean*  Second  Series. 

In  .‘1  vols.  London.  Colburn.  1829. 

We  must  confess  that  we,  in  this  northern  metropolis, 
are  somewhat  fastidious  with  respect  to  novels.  Whe¬ 
ther  it  be  that  we  have  dwelt  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
pages  of  the  author  of  Waverley,  or  on  the  different,  but 
no  less  brilliant  productions  of  the  author  of  “  Lights 
and  Shadows,” — whether  it  be  from  an  honest  pride  that 
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Scott  and  Wilson  reside  among  us,  or  from  what  cause 
soever  it  be,  we  confess  that  we  are  not  disposed  to  be 
wo  patient  when  we  meet  with  a  fourth  or  fitih-rate  pro¬ 
duction  of  this  class.  Not  that  we  are  exclusively  p  xr- 
(idl.  We  can  admire  the  eastern  imagery  of  Zillah,” 
the  wild  but  genius-bespeaking  extravagance  of  Sala- 
thiel,”  the  clever  satire  of  Pelham,”  and  the  highly 
interesting  Adventures  of  a  Kuzzilbash  but  we 
would  no  more  think  of  ranking  the  Tales  of  a  Voy¬ 
ager”  with  these,  than  we  would  think  of  classing  Zillah 
and  the  rest  with  the  works  of  the  two  other  authors  we 
have  named. 

The  Tales  of  a  Voyager,”  second  series,  we  are  dis¬ 
posed  to  think  a  failure,  and  we  are  sorry  for  it ;  but,  like 
their  predecessors  of  the  first  series,  they  possess  neither 
interest,  unity,  nor  design.  The  author  is  evidently  a 
man  of  imagination,  but  he  lacks  greatly  the  faculty  of 
invention.  The  Tales  are  supposed  to  be  told  by  vari¬ 
ous  of  the  voyagers,  to  guile  away  the  ioedium  vitoc  of 
the  Arctic  regions,  and,  most  assuredly,  they  are  fit  for 
no  other  meridian.  They  partake  of  the  coldness  of  the 
climate  to  a  great  degree  ;  and  they  must  have  beenlis 
tened  to,  just  because  our  hero  or  heroes  had  nothing  else 
to  do.  We  prove  what  we  say  from  the  first  tale  in  the  j 
book,  entitled,  ‘‘Bernard  Hyde,”  which  is  one  of  the 
most  puerile,  absurd,  and  ridiculous  stories  we  have  ever 
read.  Bernard  Hyde  himself,  who  is  the  hero,  though 
a  bold  smuggler,  is  below  contempt ;  and  as  to  the  he¬ 
roines,  we  (being  gallant  men)  shall  leave  Bernard’s 
worthy  mothers  and  the  Misses  Wrangham  to  divide  that 
honour  between  them  without  comment.  There  is  an 
attempt  at  a  plot,  which  fails ;  there  is  an  attempt  at 
wit,  but  so  far  from  exciting  a  laugh,  it  never  raises  even 
the  shadow  of  a  smile.  In  short,  Bernard  and  the  fecher 
worthies  of  this  tale  are  the  most  brainless  and  insipid 
of  mortals. 

The  grand  design  of  novel- writing,  we  presume,  is  to 
delineate  life  and  manners,  to  introduce  fictitious  charac¬ 
ters  as  they  would  exist  in  real  hfe,  yet  to  preserve 
throughout  a  regular  succession  of  interesting  incidents 
which  do  not  contradict  the  well-known  unities  of  time, 
place,  and  action.  Let  the  author  of  the  “  Tales  of  a 
Voyager  ”  look  to  this.  It  is  a  pity  he  did  not  burn 
“  Bernard  Hyde,”  for  it  is  literally  a  piece  of  nonsense. 
**  Letitia”  is  prosing,  and  scarcely  better;  while  the 
story  of  the  “  T.-Man  ”  appears  to  us  of  a  nature  which 
no  Christian  reader  will  be  able  to  comprehend  or  tole¬ 
rate.  We  are  neither  cynical  nor  hypercritical ;  but  we 
shall  never  compromise  our  critical  dignity  by  unmerited 
praise,  or  shrink,  in  the  discharge  of  our  literary  duty, 
from  bestowing  censure  where  it  appears  to  be  deserved. 
The  work  now  before  us  consists  of  three  volumes,  in  so 
far  as  the  paper  and  printing  are  concerned  ;  but  if  all 
that  is  worihless  were  separated  from  all  that  is  good  in 
them,  the  three  volumes  would  dwindle  down  into  an 
amazingly  small  duodecimo. 

While  we  thus  censure  the  “  Tales,”  we  do  not  deny 
rhat  there  is  some  very  fair  writing  in  the  book ;  and  it 
is,  indeed,  only  when  our  author  attempts  to  tell  a 
••  Tale,”  that  he  decidedly  fails.  When  the  “  V^oyager” 
tells  no  “  Tales  ”  in  the  “  Arctic  regions,”  the  connect¬ 
ing  link  is  supplied  by  a  personal  narrative,  entitled, 
••The  Voyage,”  which  is  the  best  part  of  the  work.  We 
shall  leave  soch  of  our  readers  as  choose  to  the  free  en¬ 
joyment  of  the  Tales,”  and  shall,  in  the  mcaniime, 
introduce  into  our  pages  a  short  extract  from  “  The 
Voyage.”  Our  author  had  gone  on  shore,  when  he  was 
doomed  to  experience 

A  SUMMER  DAY  IN  GREENLAND. 

It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  speak  of  the  warmth 
of  the  atmosphere  in  the  superlative  degree,  while  I  am 
describing  the  lamentations  of  our  crew  at  being  frozen 
up  in  the  midst  of  ice ;  yet  I  am  unable  to  avoid  the 
contradictory  appearances  of  my  statements,  without  in¬ 


fringing  the  rules  of  veracity,  to  which,  as  a  voyag* 
narrator,  I  am  bound.  For  the  last  seventy  or  eighty 
hours,  the  weather  had  been  extremely  hot,  and  this 
day,  the  18th  of  June,  was  still  more  sultry.  During 
the  morning,  I  made  a  long  excursion  with  my  usual 
companion,  and  some  visitors  from  the  neighbouring 
ships,  over  the  field,  in  quest  of  amusement  and  game  • 
for  I  thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  contribute  my  ex¬ 
ertions  towards  filling  sea-pies,  since  I  assisted  very 
efficiently  in  disposing  of  their  contents.  A  little  ad- 
vance  soon  convinced  me  that  summer  asserts  her  powers 
as  triumphantly  in  Greenland,  as  in  climes  more  cele¬ 
brated  for  her  sovereignty.  We  took  our  course  at  first 
along  the  flaw  edge,  to  enjoy  the  varied  prospects  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  sea,  and  to  obtain  more  chances  of  shoot¬ 
ing  birds,  than  were  afforded  by  an  inland  ramble.  The 
water  was  like  glass,  clear  and  smooth,  and  reflecting 
the  heavens,  and  the  images  of  a  thousand  elevations 
and  grotesque  variations  of  the  marble  shore.  Not  a 
breeze  played  over  its  brilliant  surface,  nor  did  a  wave 
ripple  beneath  the  hollow  margin  of  the  floe.  We  could 
perceive  medusae  trailing  their  scarlet  fibrils  deep  with- 
j  in  the  transparent  element,  while  the  tongues,  or  jut- 
I  ting  bases  of  the  ice,  were  seen  extending  out  from  the 
main  body  in  magnificent  expansions,  ‘  full  fathoms 
five’  below  the  spectator.  The  awful  depth  to  which 
the  sight  can  penetrate,  by  the  assistance  of  these  irre¬ 
gular  projections,  is  a  source  of  the  sublime,  to  be  found 
only  in  these  regions  of  grandeur  and  peculiar  beauty. 
Under  a  bright  clear  sky,  the  alabaster  whiteness  of  the 
tongues  reflects  the  light,  though  buried  far  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  water ;  and  the  visual  faculty  seems  to 
acquire  power,  as  it  descends  from  shelf  to  shelf,  and 
from  point  to  point,  into  the  profound  abyss  of  the  ocean. 
A  stupendous  cliff  appears  reversed,  and  hanging  in 
dusky  air,  while  the  eye  glides  down  its  craggy  sides, 
and  investigates  its  obscure  recesses.  At  length  it  reaches 
a  spot  faintly  perceptible  through  the  deepening  fluid, 
and  remains  for  a  time  fixed  in  wondering  contempla¬ 
tion  ;  but,  as  it  gazes  intently  on  the  distant  object,  an 
indistinct  speck  attracts  its  notice,  plunged  still  deeper 
in  the  vast  chasms  of  liquid  gloom  over  which  the  be¬ 
holder  floats :  and  the  mind  becomes  wrapped  in  feel¬ 
ings  inexpressible  by  words. 

This  vew  of  icy  precipices,  and  crystal  grottoes, 
amid  the  depths  of  the  sea,  though  correct  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  is  greatly  increased  by  the  irregularly  refractive 
and  reflective  qualities  of  the  medium  through  which 
it  is  seen.  In  addition  to  the  steep  tenement  of  the 
floe,  sunk  deeply  beneath  the  surface,  and  spread  out 
into  broad  shelves  and  fantastic  buttresses,  the  images 
of  the  upper  edge,  and  the  impending  hummocks  of  the 
floating  mass,  are  mineled  with  the  vision,  while  all 
'  beyond  appears  a  wide  chasm  of  ethereal  blue,  chec- 
'  qaered  with  fleecy  clouds,  the  counterpart  of  the  heavens 
!  above.  Abstracting  his  mind  from  his  real  situa¬ 
tion,  and  gazing  at  the  scene  before  him,  the  spectator, 
while  hanging  over  the  edge  of  a  floe,  may  fancy  him¬ 
self  at  times  floating  beyond  the  verge  of  the  earth,  and 
I  looking  down  into  the  unfathomable  wastes  of  space. 

Observing  more  closely,  he  perceives  white  crags  of  JW 
(  projecting  out  beneath  him,  and  can  faintly  trace  their 
I  connexion  to  the  fabric  on  which  he  rests,  while  yet  they 
seem  to  form  part  of  the  fictitious  prospect  of  sky  and 
clouds  over  which  he  seems  suspended.  But  when  he 
places  his  face  almost  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
excludes  the  mirrored  picture  from  his  sight,  he  beholds 
nothing  but  the  sparry  side  of  the  floe  sinking  into  the 
blue  obscurity  of  the  ocean,  till  only  its  most  prominent 
reefs  are  vi-ible,  like  mighty  ruined  columns  and  shat¬ 
tered  pyramids,  half  hidden  among  the  ooze.”— 
p.  28—32. 

y  H 

There  are  some  other  passages  in  the  ‘  > 
which  we  would  quote,  did  our  limits  permit ;  fur,  ^  * 
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though  we  do  not  recommend  the  Tales,”  we  rather 
like  the  descriptions  in  the  Voyage.”  We  have  read 
the  work  with  great  care ;  but  from  what  we  have  now 
said  it  will  be  gathered  that  we  do  not  think  the  se¬ 
cond  series”  an  improvement  on  the  first,”  and  that 
'  we  sincerely  trust  the  author  will  not  think  of  publish¬ 
ing  a  third  series,”  which  would  indeed  be  a  very 
serious  business. 

Address  delivered  to  the  Relief  Co'igregation  Keho^{on 
Sunday^  22d  Fch,  1829,)  after  the  Funeral  of  the  Rev. 
John  Pitcairn.  By  the  Rev.  John  Johnston,  Edin¬ 
burgh.  Edinburgh.  Macredie.  1829. 

Although  this  address,  which,  we  are  informed  is 
part  of  the  Funeral  Sermon  delivered  by  the  Rev. 
author,  can  have  only  a  local  interest,  we  can  assure 
our  readers  that  it  is  well  w'orthy  of  a  perusal.  The 
clergyman  whose  character  it  delineates,  was  a  truly  | 
amiable  man,  and  Mr  Johnston,  in  this  deserved  tribute 
I  to  a  departed  friend,  has  done  honour  to  himself  by  the 
I  pious  and  eloquent  delineation  he  has  given  of  iMr  Pit- 
j  cairn’s  character.  To  our  readers,  especially  in  that 
I  quarter  of  the  country  where  Mr  Pitcairn  was  known, 
we  have  little  doubt  that  31  r  Johnston’s  tribute  will  be 
peculiarly  gratifying ;  while  they  who  are  personally 
acquainted  with  the  reverend  author  cannot  fail  to  have 
their  respect  and  esteem  for  him  increased  by  this  spon¬ 
taneous  testimony  to  the  worth  of  a  departed  friend. 


I  3IISCELLANEOUS  LITERATURE. 

MORAL  &  31ISCELLANEOUS  ESSAYS. 

No.  2. 

CATHOLIC  EMANCIPATIOK. — A  VISIOK. 
in  Aio;  irr’.v. 

Horn.  Iliad.  Lib.  1. 

I  WAS  meditating  nearly  a  year  ago  on  the  great  mea¬ 
sure  of  National  Policy  at  present  before  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament,  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  claims, 
and  on  the  good  results  which  might  be  expected  from 
some  wise  and  amicable  adjustment,  when  I  gradually 
fell  into  a  sleep  amidst  the  variety  of  thoughts  whicli 
were  coursing  one  another  through  my  mind.  The  sub¬ 
ject,  however,  of  my  waking  reflections,  <  id  not  quit  its 
j  hold  upon  me  in  the  midst  of  my  slumbers,  but  formed 
Itself  into  a  dream,  which  I  wrote  down  at  he  time,  and 
now  venture  to  lay  before  my  readers.  I  do  not  pretend, 
indeed,  to  say  with  Homer,  that  dreams  are  from  Jove  ; 
but  this  one  which  I  am  now  going  to  relate  was  so  mi¬ 
nute  in  its  particulars,  and  had  so  soothing  an  effect  upon 
own  spirit,  that  I  am  half  disposed,  especially  as 
matters  have  now  turned  out,  to  consider  it  as  prophetic, 
and,  at  all  events,  am  wilhng  that  your  readers  should 
partake  with  me  in  the  benefit  of  my  vision. 

The  conference  of  the  two  Houses,  at  that  time  pro¬ 
jected,  running,  I  suppose,  in  my  head,  methought  the 
Lirds  and  Commons  of  the  United  Kingdoms  were 
seen  advancing  to  meet  each  other  from  the  opposite 
Sides  of  a  green  valley,— a  spacious  amphitheatre,  for  ^ 
my  imagination  did  not  confine  itself,  it  seems,  within  | 
me  walls  of  the  Painted  Chamber.  On  one  side  were 
mountains  rugged  and  lofty,  and  covered  in  many  places 

7  groups  of  mountaineers,  who  looked  down  with 
moughtful,  but  somewhat  indifferent  countenances  on 
seen-:  which  was  to  be  transacted  in  the  valley. 
Un  another  side  the  country  spread  out  into  extensive 
pUms,  rich  in  cultivation  and  woods,  with  noble  man- 
*mn-houses,  clean  white  hamlets,  and  church  towers, 


peeping  in  all  directions  through  the  foliage.  There  too,  | 
multitudes  of  good-humoured  ruddy  faces  were  beheld 
stretching  forward  as  far  as  could  be  seen,  with  a  more 
anxious  expression  as  to  the  result  of  the  projected  meet¬ 
ing.  At  a  distance,  beyond  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea, 
another  land  was  visible,  of  a  bright  emerald  green, 
crowded  with  a  disorderly-looking  ragged  population, 
their  shifting  features  marked  with  keen  and  vehement 
emotion,  and  sometimes  their  hands  clutching,  with  ill- 
dissembled  fury,  at  some  implements  of  violence  half- 
seen  under  their  tattered  raiment. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  took  their  seats  on  their  re¬ 
spective  sides  of  the  open  space  ;  but  the  discussion  of  the 
point  at  issue  did  not  commence  till  the  arrival  of  some 
other  personages,  for  whom  thrones,  I  saw,  were  erected. 
These  were  three  in  number,  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
assembly — the  one  in  the  middle  resembling  the  throne 
on  which  his  Majesty  meets  his  Parliament;  and  the 
two  others  of  equal  magnificence,  one  on  each  side.  In 
a  short  time,  to  the  sound  of  warlike  instruments,  a 
stately  female  figure  advanced  to  the  throne  on  the  left, 
and,  seating  herself,  looked  round  upon  the  legislative 
bodies  and  on  the  vast  concourse  of  spectators  with  an 
eye  in  which  resolution  and  benevolence  were  mingled. 
She  held  a  spear  in  one  hand,  the  31agna  Charta  in  the 
other ;  a  chained  lion  reposed  at  her  feet,  and  over  her 
waved  a  banner,  on  which  were  embroidered,  in  large 
characters — The  British  Constitution.  Sacred 
music,  intermingling  the  sound  of  an  organ  with  human 
voices,  was  now  heard  stealing  along  the  windings  of  the 
valleys  ;  and  another  female  form,  of  a  grave  matronly 
aspect,  but  of  a  cheerful  benign  air,  came  forward,  and 
occupied  the  throne  on  the  right.  She  had  a  crosier  in 
one  hand,  a  bible  in  the  other,  and  the  banner  which  was 
spread  over  her  head  displayed  these  words — The  Pro¬ 
testant  Established  Church.  The  two  ladies 
had  not  long  been  seated,  when  the  firing  of  cannon  an¬ 
nounced  the  approach  of  the  Sovereign  himself.  It  was  I 
easy  to  distinguish,  when  he  came  into  sight,  the  form  | 
and  features  of  our  present  'King,  and  his  dignified  and  ! 
royal  demeanour,  i’here  appeared,  however,  to  be  a 
light  of  undecaying  youth  in  his  aspect,  and  a  perma¬ 
nent  elasticity  in  his  limbs,  that  indicated  less  the  exist¬ 
ing  monarch  than  the  personification  of  his  dynasty,  and  | 
the  words  upon  his  banner  expressed  as  much— The  ' 
House  of  Hanover.  He  bowed  to  the  Peers  and  to 
the  Commons  as  He  passed  through  their  ranks — made  a  ! 
still  profounder  obeisance  to  the  female  personages  on  i 
each  side  ;  and  sitting  down  on  the  throne  between  theirs, 
remained  in  ^nectadon  of  the  proceedings  which  were 
now  to  open. 

There  first  stepped  forth  from  the  side  of  the  Peers  a 
person  of  august  presence,  with  a  keen  flashing  eye,  and 
a  countenance  animated  with  the  highest  fervour  of  elo¬ 
quence.  He  began  to  speak,  and  on  my  asking  his  name 
from  one  of  the  people  near  me,  I  was  given  to  under¬ 
stand  that  he  was  called,  Patriotism.  I  appear  (said 
he)  as  the  advocate  for  the  injured  Lady  on  the  left  of 
the  throne,  and  to  guard  her  against  those  perils  which 
«re  threatening  to  assail  her.  Why  should  she  for  ever 
be  exposed  to  the  dangers  whi»  h  novelties  must  carry 
along  with  them  ?  And  why  should  we  not  be  satisfied 
with  her  known  and  tried  excellence,  without  running 
the  hazard  of  destroying,  where  we  aim  at  improving  ? 
She  has  already  weathered  many  a  storm,  and  1  trust  she 
will  be  yet  able  to  stand  out  against  the  unauthorized 
operations  of  the  innovators  of  the  age.  Liberty  and 
Protestantism  have  always  teen  united  in  these  king¬ 
doms,  and  God  forbid  that  we  should  ever  see  other  than 
a  Protestant  Church,  a  Protestant  King,  and  a  Protes¬ 
tant  Parliament.  Can  we  forget  the  deadly  blows  which 
were  struck  at  that  Lady,  whom  we  so  much  love  and  re¬ 
vere,  by  those  whom  it  is  now  attempted  to  introduce 
into  all  the  privileges  of  her  family  ?  Is  it  right  then  to 
take  the  children’s  bread  and  throw  it  to  the  dogs  ? 
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Enough  for  them  If  they  gather  up  the  crumbs  which 
fall  from  her  table.  I  am  ever  suspicious  of  changes  when 
they,  are  made  without  evident  necessity.  I  love  too 
well  the  guardian  of  my  country’s  rights  and  freedom,  to 
consent  that  she  should  again  unwittingly  risk  calami¬ 
ties  like  those  from  which  in  former  limes  she  so  provi¬ 
dentially  escaped.” 

While  Patriotism  was  speaking,  I  observed  from  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  rich  and 
champaign  land  signs  of  approbation  and  applause — 
while  fury  was  depicted  in  the  countenances  and  the 
gestures  of  those  who  on  the  opposite  shores  were  crowd¬ 
ing  to  the  sea  beach,  and  endeavouring  to  catch  his  words. 
The  mountaineers  were  neither  kindled  by  his  eloquence 
nor  stung  by  his  bitter  expressions,  but  looked  down 
upon  the  scene  with  countenances  that  assumed  a  deeper 
interest  as  it  proceeded.  When  Patriotism  sat  down, 
there  advanced  from  the  ranks  of  the  Commons  another 
orator,  whose  well-known  symbol,  a  pair  of  scales  in  one 
hand;  marked  the  Genius  of  Justice. — I  am  as  great 
a  friend  (said  he)  to  that  Lady,  who  is  indeed  injured, 
but  perhaps  by  those  who  least  think  they  are  injuring 
her,  as  the  eloquent  orator  who  preceded  me  can  be,  and 
whom,  though  I  have  risen  to  oppose  his  present  conclu¬ 
sion,  I  yet  admire,  and  most  commonly  support.  Is  it 
not  to  be  injured  to  be  made  injurious  ?  Are  those  true 
friends,  who  encourage  us  in  doing  wrong  ?  How  should 
h  be  deemed  innovation  to  desist  from  tyranny  ?  Can 
that  endanger  which  will  procure  additional  defenders  ? 
Are  millions  to  be  kept  out  of  their  just  rights  because 
their  fathers  committed  a  wrong?  Are  the  crimes  of  the 
fathers  for  ever  to  be  visited  upon  the  children  ?  You  say 
their  spirit  is  the  same  that  it  ever  was.  Give  it  then  no 
just  cause  for  provocation,  and  it  will  be  transformed  to 
a  milder  mood.  Shame  that  so  noble  a  lady  should  not 
trust  to  her  own  worth  for  her  protection  !”  When  Jus¬ 
tice  S9t  down  all  eyes  were  turned  to  watch  the  demean- 
oui  of  the  lady  on  the  left.  She  rose,  and  with  a  firm 
countenance  said,  I  have  indeed  no  terrors.  I  thank 
Patriotism  for  his  gallant  defence  ;  but  I  thank  Justice 
still  more  for  showing  that  there  is  no  cause  of  alarm — 
let  all  my  family  be  gathered  around  me  as  my  true 
children.  I  wish  not  to  be  a  stepdame  to  any  of  them. 
There  is  only  one  ground  on  which  I  can  demur — Should 
my  sister  on  the  right  think  herself  in  danger — if  she 
trembles,  I  cannot  be  quite  bold.” 

When  the  illustrious  lady  had  concluded,  the  coun¬ 
tenances  of  those  who  crowded  the  distant  shores  might 
be  seen  glowing  with  animation  and  delight.  They  dropt 
their  offensive  weapons,  and  knelt  down  as  in  token  of 
homage  and  devotion.  The  good-natured  inhabitants 
of  the  plains  shed  tears  of  sympathy,  that  seemed  to  dis¬ 
pel  the  clouds  that  had  hung  upon  their  brows,  and  even 
the  colder  population  of  the  hills  waved  their  bonnets  in 
testimony  of  their  approbation.  The  Monarch  entered 
warmly  into  the  feelings  of  his  people,  but  his  face  again 
was  overcast  when  he  turned  to  the  matron,  on  his  right, 
and  beheld  her  pensive  and  doubtful  expression.  Ano¬ 
ther  orator  stepped  from  the  side  of  the  Lords,  with  the 
dress  of  the  holy  order.  His  sable  robes,  his  snowy 
sleeves,  and  the  heavenly  composure  of  his  aspect,  mark¬ 
ed  him  to  be  Piety.  He  sighed  as  he  began  to  speak, 
and  drew  a  contrast  between  the  present  distempered 
times  and  those  when  the  church  concentrated  to  herself 
the  affections  of  her  sons,  and  they  did  not  in  a  fancied 
liberality  stray  out  of  her  maternal  fold,  and  seek  to 
connect  themselves  with  a  wider  circle.  “  It  is  now  for¬ 
got,  I  am  afraid,  (said  he,)  that  humility  is  the  constant 
adjunct  of  true  Piety  ;  and  quitting  our  own  sphere,  and 
our  own  duties,  we  are  but  too  apt  to  rush  into  the  field 
which  the  great  Shepherd  alone  can  occupy.  Let  us  have 
charity  for  all — but  leave  it  to  him  to  unite  in  his  own 
way  the  scattered  flocks,  nor  ever  consort  with  those 
that  in  their  present  diseased  state  will  only  bring  their 
own  murrain  among  us.” 


These  sentiments  threw  a  damp  over  the  whole  as¬ 
sembly,  when  from  the  side  of  the  Commons  Truth  ad¬ 
vanced  into  the  fore  ground,  and  holding  up  her  mirror 
which  represented  every  object  in  its  genuine  form  and 
colour, ..thus  addressed  the  Lady  on  the  right.  “  Every 
one  (said  this  orator)  must  feel  the  impressions  left  by 
Piety  to  be  just;  but  is  there  no  weak  prejudice  connec¬ 
ted  with  them  ?  Piety  is  humble — but  is  it  not  also 
bold,  and  when  it  has  discernment  to  distinguish  between 
truth  and  error,  why  should  there  be  any  alarm  or  doubt 
respecting  the  ultimate  prevalence  of  the  former  ?  Holy 
Lady,  fear  not,  while  I  am  on  thy  side,  that  any  harm 
can  happen  to  thee  ;  permit  civil  rights  to  be  awarded 
without  the  slightest  suspicion  that  divine  truth  will  be 
obscured  by  the  arts  or  superstition  of  the  claimants ;  doubt 
not  rather  that  the  diffusion  of  Charity  and  Justice  will 
open  hearts  that  are  now  darkened,  to  the  light  which 
beams  from  this  mirror.”  So  saying,  she  presented  it  to  the 
lady  herself,  who  saw  that  all  apprehension  of  danger  was 
at  an  end  ;  she  then  turned  it  to  Piety,  who  immediately 
stepped  forward  and  kissed  Truth  with  grateful  emotion. 
At  the  same  moment  Patriotism  and  Justice  embraced 
in  the  midst  of  the  arena.  The  two  sisters  of  the  Church 
and  State  bowed  to  each  other  with  cordial  eyes,  from 
which  all  fears  and  jealousies  were  dispelled,  and  in  this 
auspicious  moment  the  Sovereign  began  to  speak.  “  I 
am  the  sworn  guardian  of  the  ladies  between  whom  I 
sit,  and  the  oath  which  I  have  taken  I  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  kept,  and,  so  help  me  God,  never  shall  depart 
from ;  but  its  import  may  safely  be  interpreted  by  their 
own  inclinations  and  views.  They  alike  approve  of  the 
measure  of  universal  rights  and  unshackled  consciences. 
Be  it  so, — LE  Roi  le  veult.” 

Scarce  were  these  words  pronounced,  when  an  univer¬ 
sal  shout,  as  from  numbers  without  number,  burst  upon 
mine  ear.  The  hill  sides  echoed  with  the  shrill  voices  of 
the  mountaineers,  whose  continually  kindling  sympathy 
now  burst  forth  into  rapture.  The  kindly  inhabitants  of 
the  plains  bent  forward  with  looks  of  friendship,  and 
sent  forth  their  jovial  greetings  to  the  farther  shores, 
whose  population  had  almost  rushed  into  the  sea  to  meet 
them  with  outstretched  and  fraternal  arms.  Their  loud 
bursts  of  exultation  rent  the  heavens ;  and  it  is  no  won¬ 
der  that  in  such  a  tumult  of  noise  and  triumphant  ac¬ 
clamations  my  sleep  should  have  left  me ;  I  awoke,  and 
lo  !  it  was  a  dream  ! 


SCOTTISH  LACONICS. 

By  the  Author  of  the  Histories  of  the  Scottish  Re¬ 
bellions^'*^ 

It  was  not  inconsistent  with  the  simple  and  pictu¬ 
resque  style  of  historical  composition,  adopted  by  the 
old  chroniclers,  to  record,  along  with  a  great  event,  the 
words  and  bearing  of  the  actors,  which  were  often  re¬ 
markable  for  pith,  brevity,  and  fitness.  The  advantage 
of  giving  such  minute  particulars,  is  to  be  ascertained 
from  the  effect  which  they  usually  have  upon  the  mind 
of  a  reader — an  effect  often  much  greater  than  that  oi 
the  most  striking  narrative.  We  shall  present  the 
reader  with  a  few  specimens  of  the  kind  of  sayings  to 

wViipIi  wp  aIIiiHp 

At  the  Raid  of  Stirling,  in  1585,  when  King  James 
the  Sixth,  then  a  youth  of  nineteen,  was  pressing  tor- 
ward  to  the  gate,  in  order  to  meet  the  lords  who  Ii^ 
come  to  take  him,  Thomas,  master  of  Glammis,  put  nis 
foot  to  the  gate,  and  held  the  king  in.  James  burs 
into  tears  at  this  rude  but  prudent  and  conscientiou 
conduct  on  the  part  of  his  guardian,  who  sternly  oo- 
served,  Better  that  bairns  weep,  than  bearded  men* 

Sir  Gideon  Murray,  ancestor  of  Lord  ^^bank,  ^ 
the  office  of  treasurer-depute  of  Scotland  under  8 
James  the  Sixth,  with  wnom  he  was  a  great  favouri 
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Once  when  upon  a  visit  to  the  king  at  London^  happen* 
ing  to  drop  his  glove  in  the  bedchamber,  and  no  other 
person  being  present,  James,  though  old  and  stiff, 
s^ped  and  lifted  it  up,  saying,  My  predecessor 
Queen  Elizabeth  thought  she  did  a  favour  to  any  man 
who  was  speaking  with  her,  when  she  let  her  glove  fall, 
that  he  might  take  it  up  and  give  it  to  her  again  ;  but, 
sir,  you  may  say  that  a  king  lifted  up  your  glove.” 

A  poor  Ayrshire  woman,  who  was  blind,  one  day,  in 
bringing  home  an  earthen  vessel  containing  some  liquor, 
which  she  designed  to  serve  as  her  comfort  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  drop  it, 
when,  though  not  broken,  it  was  almost  equally  lost  to 
her,  by  rolling  away  down  a  bank  which  skirted  the 
way-side,  and  settling  beyond  her  reach.  To  add  to 
her  distress,  the  bung  proved  unfaithful  to  its  charge  ; 
and  the  poor  woman,  as  she  groped  along  the  bank,  en¬ 
deavouring  to  discover  the  place  where  the  vessel  had 
finally  rested,  had  the  mortification  of  hearing  the  pre¬ 
cious  contents  playing  deliberately  out  of  the  hole,  with 
that  peculiar  pulsatory  sound  caused  by  the  alternate 
emission  of  the  liquor  and  admission  of  the  air.  A  per¬ 
son  who  happened  to  be  by  heard  the  woman,  in  her 
dilemma,  pronounce  a  sort  of  apostrophe  to  her  lost 
grey-hcard^  in  which  the  ridiculous  and  the  pathetic 
seem  to  be  successfully  mingled  ; — Oh,  wae’a  my 
heart,”  cried  she,  for  that  bowk-bowk-bowk  o’  thine; 
for  weel  do  I  hear  thee ;  but  what  signifies  that,  if  1 
canni  see  thee !” 

•  William,  eighth  Earl  of  Douglas,  in  1451,  having 
been  invited  by  King  James  the  Second  to  Stirling  Cas¬ 
tle,  and  splendidly  entertained,  the  monarch,  after  sup¬ 
per,  took  him  aside  into  a  secret  chamber,  and  there 
proceeded  to  remonstrate  with  him  concerning  a  rebel¬ 
lious  league  he  had  entered  into  with  the  Earls  of  Craw¬ 
ford  and  Ross.  The  haughty  Douglas  positively  re¬ 
fused  to  break  the  confederacy  ;  when  the  king  drew  a 
short  sword  and  stabbed  him,  exclaiming,  If  you  will 
not  break  this  league,  I  shall.” 

The  exclamation  of  James  the  Fifth,  when,  on  his 
death-bed,  he  heard  the  news  of  his  queen  having  been 
delivered  of  a  female  child,  was  long  remembered  by 
his  people.  He  turned  his  face  to  the  wall,  and  was 
heard  to  mutter,  ‘Mt  came  with  a  lass,  and  it  will  go 
with  a  lass — devil  go  with  it !”  These,  his  last  words, 
referred  to  the  circumstance  of  his  family  having  ac¬ 
quired  the  crown  by  marriage. 

Boece  was  the  first  to  record  the  following  remarka¬ 
ble  expression,  which  has  latterly  been  rendered  classi¬ 
cal  as  well  as  credible,  by  being  admitted  into  the  pure 
p^es  of  Robertson.  Robert  Bruce,  though  he  perhaps 
did  more  to  the  advancement  of  the  nobles  than  any 
other  king,  by  the  immense  grants  which  he  gave  to  his 
friends,  is  said  to  have  called  a  parliament  of  his  barons, 
in  order  to  enquire  into  the  nature  of  their  tenures; 
when  they  started  forward,  and,  laying  their  hands  upon 
their  swords,  exclaimed,  ‘‘  By  these  we  acquired  our 
rights,  and  with  these  we  shall  maintain  them.” 

Lindsay,  in  his  Chronicles,  records  a  remarkable  say- 
jpg  of  Gavin  Douglas,  bishop  of  Dunkeld,  the  elegant 
Scottish  poet  In  1515,  when  party  spirit  ran  high  be¬ 
tween  the  Earls  of  Arran  and  Angus,  the  two  most 
^werful  noblemen  in  the  kingdom,  and  who  both  aim- 
^  at  the  powers  of  regency,  the  accomplished  bishop 
^ent,  in  behalf  of  his  nephew  Angus,  to  the  Blackfriars’ 
Kirk  at  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  beseech  that  prelate  to 
attempt  a  reconciliation  of  the  hostile  factions.  Bea- 
toun,  who  designed  to  take  an  active  share  in  the  ex- 
contentions,  and  had  armour  concealed  under  his 
l^het,  falsely  swore,  by  his  soul,  striking  his  breast  at 
time  with  his  hand,  that  he  knew  nothing  of 
^  matter.  His  emphatic  gesture  caused  the  plaits  of 
jack  to  sound,  when  Douglas  observed,  with  a  poig- 
?^t  sneer,  My  lord,  your  conscience  is  not  guid,  for 

bear  it  clattering.”  This  bore  a  doable  meaning — the 


word  clatter  at  once  implying  the  idea  of  unsoundness, 
and  the  disclosure  of  a  secret. 

The  Gaelic  language  is  said,  by  its  admirers,  to  be 
peculiarly  calculated  for  emphatic  expression.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  so  many  of  the  names  of  families  and 
places  throughout  the  country  took  their  rise  from  occa¬ 
sional  sayings,  such  as  those  we  are  now  collecting.  An 
instance  of  what  we  mean  is  found  in  the  popular  tra¬ 
dition  of  the  origin  of  the  name  Douglas.  The  first  of 
this  family  came  to  distinction  on  account  of  his  achieve¬ 
ments  in  one  of  Bruce’s  battles.  When  the  conflict  had 
ceased,  Bruce  enquired  after  the  hero  whose  feats  he 
had  such  particular  occasion  to  admire  ;  and,  in  doing 
so,  described  him  as  the  dhu-glas — that  is,  the  dark- 
grey  man.”  This  supplied  him  with  a  name. 

Some  years  ago,  an  instance  of  very  emphatic  Gaelic 
occurred  in  the  saying  of  a  man  in  Kintyre.  He  had 
been  summoned  by  the  collector  of  excise  before  a  jus¬ 
tice  of  the  peace,  for  having  been  concerned  in  the  great 
Highland  sin  of  smuggling.  The  name  of  the  justice 
was  Campbell ;  and  his  local  designation  (that  of  his 
estate)  was  a  composition  of  two  Gaelic  words,  signify¬ 
ing  the  wood  of  sighs.”  The  poor  old  man  was  fined 
so  severely,  that  he  considerd  himself  perfectly  ruined, 
and  of  course  felt  very  disconsolate.  When  the  trial 
was  over,  and  all  the  people  had  left  the  court-room,  he 
came  up  to  his  judge,  and  said  in  Gaelic,  ‘‘  Laird,  I 
have  this  day  divided  your  title  with  you.” — ‘‘  How 
so  ?”  said  the  Justice — ‘‘  Because,”  quoth  the  old 
man,  with  a  most  dolorous  shake  of  the  head,  ‘‘  I  am 
become  lord  of  the  sighs,  while  you  remain  lord  of  the 
woods.”  This  has  a  much  more  affecting  poignancy 
in  the  original  language. 

Some  very  remarkable  expressions  occurred  at  the 
taking  by  King  James  V.  of  the  unfortunate  Johnnie 
Armstrong.  Though  this  hero  was  what  an  old  histo¬ 
rian  calls  ane  lous  leivand  man,”  and  maintained  a 
band  of  twenty -eight  well-hors3d  able  gentleman,  whose 
sole  duty  was  plunder,  his  death  was  greatly  lamented 
by  the  people,  on  account  of  his  being  the  boldest  man 
on  the  border,  and  his  never  harming  any  one  but  “  the 
auld  enemies  of  England.”  Armstrong  came  to  pay  his 
obeisance  to  the  king  at  a  hunting  match,  and  was  so 
unfortunate  as  to  excite  the  royal  displeasure  by  the 
splendour  of  his  apparel  and  the  number  of  his  train. 

What  wants  yon  knave,”  said  the  monarch,  turning 
away  his  face,  ‘‘  that  a  king  should  have  ?”  The  bor¬ 
derer,  perceiving  that  the  king  desired  to  take  his  life, 
attempted  to  avert  his  fate  by  offering  to  maintain  forty 
men  constantly  in  the  royal  service,  and  to  be  ever  ready 
to  bring  any  subject  in  England,  duke,  earl,  lord,  or 
baron,  within  a  given  day,  to  his  majesty’s  feet.  See¬ 
ing,  however,  that  James  treated  all  his  offers  with  con¬ 
tempt,  he  exclaimed  with  vehemence,  ‘‘  I  am  but  ane 
fule  to  seek  grace  at  ane  graceless  face.  But  had  I 
knawin,  sir,  that  ye  would  have  taken  my  life  this  day, 
I  shoud  have  leeved  upon  the  borders  in  despite  of  King 
Harie  and  you  baith;  for  I  know  King  Harie  would 
weigh  down  my  best  horse  with  gold  to  know  that  I  were 
condemned  this  day.”  He  was  immediately  led  to  the 
scaffold  and  executed,  along  with  all  his  gallant  com- 
panie.” 

One  of  the  numerous  popular  stories  told  in  ridicule 
of  the  Scottish  Highlanders,  is  pointed  by  a  very  droll 
and  laconic  expression.  A  north-country  man  travel¬ 
ling  one  day  upon  a  road  met  a  black  snail,  which,  un¬ 
der  the  mistaken  idea  that  it  was  a  dried  plum,  he  took 
up  and  proceeded  to  eat  On  biting  off  and  swallowing 
a  part  of  the  body,  he  discovered  what  it  was ;  where¬ 
upon,  being  unwilling  to  acknowledge  his  disgust,  and 
wishing  rather  t6  conceal  if  possible  from  himself  the 
real  sentiment  under  an  affected  one,  he  threw  away  the 
remainder  of  the  creature,  with  this  angry  ejaculation, 

Cot  tarn— -tak  you  tat  for  bein  sae  like  a  plhum- 
taimas  !’* 

-  -  -  -  - - - - - 
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The  perfection  of  contemptuous  indifference  was  ex¬ 
pressed  by  Mary  of  Guise,  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland, 
when,  on  receiving  a  letter  from  «John  XCnox,  contain¬ 
ing  some  severe  animadversions  on  her  conduct,  and 
especially  on  her  attachment  to  the  Catholic  faith,  she 
handed  it  to  the  Archbishop  of  Glasgow,  with  the  words, 

Please  you,  my  lord,  to  read  a  pasquil.” 

Acts  of  heroism  have  sometimes  been  accompanied  by 
very  brief  and  very  emphatic  expressions.  The  Scot¬ 
tish  sirname  Dalyell  is  said  to  have  originated  in  one  of 
such.  King  Kenneth  the  Second,  upon  one  occasion, 
having  expressed  a  regret  that  the  body  of  a  near  and 
favourite  kinsman  was  ignominiously  exposed  upon  a  gib¬ 
bet  by  his  enemies,  and  having  made  offer  of  a  great  re¬ 
ward  to  any  one  who  would  rescue  it  and  bring  it  to  him, 
none  of  his  barons  could  be  found  possessed  of  suihcient  | 
hardihood  to  undertake  so  hazardous  an  enterprise,  till  j 
at  length  an  obscure  man  started  forward,  exclaiming, 

Dal  yell,”  that  is,  in  the  old  Scots  language,  I  dare. 
This  hero  performed  the  exploit  to  the  king’s  complete 
satisfaction,  and  afterwards  was  honoured  with  a  per¬ 
mission  to  bear  in  his  armorial  coat  the  figure  of  a  man 
hanging  on  a  gibbet,  together  with  the  words  /  dare  for 
a  motto  ;  both  of  which  the  Dalyells  still  assume. 

Of  a  similar  character  is  the  spirit-stirring  anecdote 
related  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch,  in  the  Min¬ 
strelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border.  This  brave  gentleman, 
having  rescued  Kinmonth  Willie,  the  celebrated  reiver, 
from  his  place  of  confinement  at  Carlisle,  was  summon¬ 
ed  by  Elizabeth,  to  answer  for  his  misdeed  at  her  court. 
On  being  introduced  to  the  presence  of  her  majesty,  she 
upbraided  him  with  great  bitterness,  and  concluded  by 
saying,  that  she  Avondered  how  he  dared  to  do  what  he 
had  done.  Madam,”  said  the  high-spirited  borderer, 
turning  away  from  her  with  contempt,  “  what  is  there 
that  a  man  dare  not  do  ?” 

A  legendary  story  told  in  Tweeddale,  traces  the  origin 
of  the  name  Horseburgh,  to  one  of  those  accidental 
phrases  to  which  so  much  attention  seems  to  have  been 
paid  at  the  period  of  the  creation  of  sirnames.  A  Scot¬ 
tish  king,  when  on  a  hunting  visit  to  Peebles,*  was  one 
day  enjoying  the  sport  of  hawking  along  the  valley  of 
the  Tweed,  about  two  miles  below  the  town.  The  hawk 
happening  to  pursue  its  prey  across  the  river,  which  was 
then  at  flood,  the  king  and  all  his  nobles  experienced  a 
mortification  similar  to  that  of  being  thrown  out  in  the 
chase.  What  increased  the  distress  of  the  royal  party 
was  the  impossibility,  under  these  circumstances,  of  re¬ 
claiming  the  hawk,  which  was  a  valuable  one,  and  a  fa¬ 
vourite  with  his  majesty.  An  husbandman,  who  was 
ploughing  his  field  on  the  opposite  side,  observing  their 
dilemma,  exerted  himself  to  recall  the  lost  bird,  and, 
when  he  had  succeeded,  adopted  the  resolution  of  taking 
It  across  the  water  at  all  hazards,  in  order  to  restore  it  to 
the  king’s  own  hands.  He,  therefore,  unyoked  his  horse 
from  the  plough,  and  plunged  into  the  stream,  with  the 
hawk  upon  his  hand.  The  king  admired,  of  course,  the 
courage  of  the  man,  and  felt  an  interest  in  him,  over  and 
above  what  was  thereby  excited,  on  account  of  his  pre¬ 
cious  charge.  Seeing  the  danger  which  he  ran  from 
the  stream,  and  anxious  that  the  horse  should  prove 
sufficient  to  sustain  him  under  its  impetuosity,  the  mo¬ 
narch  cried  out,  Horse,  bruik  weel !”  which  was  as 
much  as  to  say,  “  May  the  hnrse  bear  well  up  against 
the  current.”  The  sturdy  animal  did  succeed  in  bear¬ 
ing  its  master  across,  and  the  hawk  was  duly  delivered. 
The  grateful  monarch  immediately  conferred  upon  the 


♦  The  monastery  of  Red  Friars  attached  to  the  Cross  Church 
of  Peebles  is  said  to  have  been  the  usual  residence  of  at  least 
“  the  Jameses,”  if  not  earlier  sovereigns,  when  it  was  the  royal 
pleasure  to  hunt  in  the  forests  which  then  abounded  in  this  dis¬ 
trict.  The  place  called  King's  Meadows,  about  a  mile  from 
Peebles,  where  the  beautiful  seat  and  plantations  of  Sir  Jo  .n  Hay, 
of  Hayston  and  Smithfield,  bart,  have  of  late  years  succeeded  to 
abori^nal  sterility  and  desolation,  is  supposed  to  have  derived  its 
aame  from  this  circumstance. 


restorer  all  the  land  within  sight  of  his  plough,  upon 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  at  the  8ame*^time  an, 
plied  to  him  the  name  “  Horse  bruik,”  the  principal 
part  of  his  emphatic  exclamation,  which,  however,  suc¬ 
ceeding  tongues  have  corrupted  into  Horseburgh.  Tlie 
ruins  of  Horseburgh  Castle,  which  this  man  or  his  pos¬ 
terity  had  built  and  inhabited,  still  stand  upon  a  risin® 
ground  near  the  river,  as  a  sort  of  memorial  of  this  cut 
rious  tradition.  It  was  one  of  a  chain  of  towers  along 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  used  in  former  times  as  the 
means  of  communicating  with  telegraphic  despatch  the 
news  of  invasion  throughout  a  district,  at  least  eighty 
miles  in  extent,  Horseburgh  corresponding  on  one  hand 
with  Cardrona,  and  on  the  other  with  the  castle  of  i 
Peebles.  ' 

We  may  enumerate  more  of  these  Scottish  Laconici  I 
at  a  future  opportunity. 

MR  HUME  AND  MARISCHAL  COLLEGE. 

{From  an  Aberdeen  Correspondent.) 

IMr  Hume,  ]\I.  P.,  as  Lord  Rector  of  the  Marischal  ■ 
College  of  Aberdeen,  has  been  pleased,  at  the  conclu-  I 
sion  of  his  Rectorship,  to  offer  to  the  students  two  i 
prizes,  (each  consisting  of  a  gold  medal,  and  five  sove¬ 
reigns,)  for  the  best  English  Essays  on  the  two  follow¬ 
ing  subjects -  • 

1st.  ‘‘  On  the  evils  of  intolerance  towards  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  religious  opinions.” 

2d.  On  the  comparative  importance  of  scientific 
and  classical  instruction  in  the  general  education  of 
mankind;  and  ho^  far  the  curriculum  in  the  universi¬ 
ties  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  is  suited  to  effect  these  objects.” 

To  me  it  appears  that  Mr  Hume  has  acted  in  this 
matter  unwisely  and  improperly,  manifesting  not  only 
inexperience  in  things  which  require  taste  and  literary 
skill,  but  also  such  an  eager  desire  to  press  his  own 
modes  of  thinking  upon  the  attention  of  others  as  leads 
him  to  sacrifice  sound  sense  and  proper  feeling  in  the 
attempt.  First,  ]\Ir  Hume  prescribes  for  Essay  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  religions  toleration^  and  to  whom  ?  Not  to  the 
student  of  theology  alone,  not  to  any  one  class  of  stu¬ 
dents,  but  to  all  the  students  attending  college,  from 
the  boy  who  has  hardly  mastered  the  Greek  rudiments, 
up  to  the  learned  Theologue,  to  whom  the  history  of  the 
church  from  the  persecutions  of  Nero  downwards  is  fa¬ 
miliar.  If  it  was,  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  the  Lord 
Rector’s  object,  in  offering  prizes,  to  reward  and  give  en¬ 
couragement  to  talent,  industry,  and  distinguished  pro¬ 
gress  among  the  students  generally,  surely  he  ought  to 
have  proposed  trials  suited  to  the  respective  stages  of 
progress  of  the  students  in  the  different  classes.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  prizes  given  upon  this  principle? 
(which  was  that  adopted  last  year  by  31  r  Hume’s  pre¬ 
decessor,  Sir  James  M’Gregor,)  are  eminently  calcula¬ 
ted  to  promote  the  interests  of  learning.  But  Mr  Hume 
gravely  proposes  a  prize  to  the  students  at  large,  towards 
which  it  would  be  utter  presumption  for  the  vast  majo¬ 
rity  of  them  even  to  cast  an  eye. 

I  am  strongly  disposed  to  think  that  nothing  but  an 
excessive  anxiety  to  press  the  subject  of  religious  tole¬ 
ration  upon  the  attention  of  the  students,  could  have 
blinded  3Ir  Hume  to  the  impropriety  of  the  course  he 
has  taken  ;  an  idea  which  is  not  a  little  confirmed  by 
the  manner  in  which  the  subject  is  proposed, — viz. 

On  the  evils  of  intolerance,”  &c.  Who  that  knows 
3Ir  Hume’s  sentiments  on  religious  toleration, 
to  see  that  the  choice  of  this  subject,  thus  express^? 
was  not  so  much  the  result  of  an  impartial  and  enhg 
ened  consideration  of  the  method  best  fitted  to  promo  ^ 
the  academical  improvement  of  the  students,  as  o 
desire,  honest  and  upright,  no  doubt,  on  31  r 
I  part,  that  the  youth  at  our  universities  should  early  i 
bibe  the  same  spirit  of  political  indifference  towar  s 
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liffious  distinctions,  the  same  all-embracing  liberalism 
of  principle  as  Mr  Hume  and  his  friends  have  long  ma¬ 
nifested  and  gloried  in  ?  I  am  not  finding  fault  with 
Mr  Hume’s  political  opinions;  but  I  do  object  to 
his  taking  the  advantage  of  his  rectorship  in  order  to 
force  these  opinions  upon  our  youth,  both  out  of  season 
and  out  of  place.  Mr  Ilume  ought  to  know  that  most 
of  the  young  men  at  a  college  are  so  far  from  being  able 
to  judge  of  ‘‘  the  evils  of  intolerance  towards  those  who 
differ  from  us  in  religious  opinions,”  that  they  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  religious  opinions  at  all.  It  is 
easy  for  any  body,  especially  for  one  who  has  no  fixed 
religious  opinions,  to  talk  and  declaim  against  bigotry 
and  intolerance.  But,  before  a  man  can  be  fitted  to 
form  an  impartial  and  enlightened  judgment  on  the  in¬ 
tricate  question  of  religious  toleration,  it  is  necessary 
that  he  be  convinced  that  there  is  truth  in  religion,  and 
that  the  truth  is  but  one  ;  and,  moreover,  that  he  be  cor¬ 
dially  persuaded  what  the  truth  is,  in  opposition  to  the 
many  forms  of  error. 

But  if  the  first  subject  of  Essay  is  unfit  for  most  of 
the  students,  the  second  (as  above)  is  unfit  for  all  of 
them.  Where  could  Mr  Hume  have  found  a  subject 
on  which  the  information  requisite  for  its  discussion 
was  more  certainly  placed  without  the  reach  of  young 
men  quietly  pursuing  their  studies  at  a  Scotch  college, 
than  that  of  the  respective  curricula  of  the  Continental 
and  British  univer>ities  ?  Did  Mr  Hume  intend  that 
betwixt  this  time  and  the  first  of  May,  (when  the  Essays 
must  be  given  in,)  the  young  men  should  open  a  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Paris,  Berlin,  Goettingen,  Vienna, 
Copenhagen,  Upsal,  3Iadrid,  &c.,  in  all  of  which  uni¬ 
versities  the  curriculum  is  different  ?  Or,  supposing 
this  difficulty  got  over,  and  information  obtained,  did 
Mr  Hume  suppose  that  it  was  as  easy  to  decide  between 
the  respective  merits  of  the  curricula  in  the  different 
universities  of  Europe  as  to  calculate  the  army  and 
navy  estimates  for  the  year  ?  And  lastly,  did  31r  Hume 
contemplate  the  absurdity  of  setting  down  a  young  man, 
learning  his  daily  tasks  under  masters  according  to  a 
certain  curriculum,  to  pronounce  upon  the  merits  of  that 
course  of  study  which  is  prescribed  to  him — prescribed 
without  consulting  him,  for  this  reason,  no  doubt, 
among  others,  that  he  is  too  raw  and  inexperienced  to 
judge  of  the  matter  for  himself  ? 

The  election  of  a  successor  to  Mr  Hume  took  place 
on  Monday  last.  Of  the  four  nations  into  which  the 
students  (electors)  are  on  these  occasions  divided,  two 
voted  for  the  re-election  of  31r  Hume,  and  two  for  Sir 
.Tames  3DGregor.  It  appears  that  the  Charter  does  not, 
as  at  Glasgow,  give  the  casting  vote  to  the  last  Rector ; 
and  as  no  similar  case,  strange  to  say,  has  before  oc¬ 
curred,  the  Senatus  Academicus,  I  understand,  are  to 
place  the  matter  before  the  Royal  Commission. 

Aberdeen^  \th  March^  I82li. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


KING  OBEUON’S  voyage. 

i?y  Jonathan  A,  Bell, 

Hail  !  hail !  from  mountain  and  vale, 

All  ye  who  come,  with  murmur  and  hum. 
Round  Oberon  the  King,  to  sail 
‘Upon  the  salt  sea  scum. 

Blow  the  shells !  ding  dong  the  foam  bells  ! 

Crabs,  hiss  out !  limpets,  raise  a  shout ! 
Periwinkles,  issue  from  your  cells, 
bor  Oberoii  holds  a  merry  bout ! 


Here  we  stand  on  the  flashing  sand, 

While  prawns  and  shrimps,  those  frolicsome  imps, 
Hop  round  us  on  every  hand. 

And  after  them  little  Puck  limps. 

Now  make  a  rattle,  ye  marine  cattle. 

For  the  King  hath  mounted  a  ling  ! 

Riding  forth  like  a  warrior  to  battle. 

With  his  bridle  ol  a  long  tangle  string. 

On  a  cod,  whose  shoulders  broad 

Cleave  the  deep,  wdth  a  rushing  sweep, 

Sits  one  w  itii  a  huge  coral  rod, 

Up-lashiiig  the  waves  in  a  heap. 

A  tiny  brat  belabours  a  sprat 
With  a  lobster’s  whisker,  to  make  liim  go  brisker  • 
Five  others  have  caught  a  sea-cat,  * 

And  here  about,  there  about  whisk  her. 

Land  growls  dim  in  merry  trim 
Joyfully  w'e  dance  out  to  sea. 

Whilst  round  us  the  fire-flies  skim. 

And  the  little  waves  ripple  with  glee. 

Now  liere,  now  there,  in  ocean,  in  air, 

We  flutter  about  a  joyous  rout, 

Till  morning  beginneth  to  stare, 

And  the  star-lights  arc  twinkling  out. 

“  Silence  all !”  King  Ob.  doth  call ; 

“  Stay  the  speed  of  each  finny  steed. 

And  to  the  wind  closer  haul 
To  the  landward  sounds  take  heed. 

Hark !  hark  !  the  squirrel’s  hark 
Soundeth  sweet,  and  the  bleat 
Of  a  lambkin  awake  in  the  dark. 

Who  listeth  a  sly  fox’s  feet. 

Hark  !  the  owl,  that  spirit  foul, 

Asketh  a  boon  of  tlie  fading  moon  • 

Whilst  in  cloister  dim  he  of  the  cowl 
Is  raising  his  matin  tune. 

Hush !  the  cock— the  village  clock— 

Croweth  shrill,  and  from  the  hill 
Sly  Echo  replies  from  her  rock, 

Commix’d  with  the  hum  of  the  rill. 

The  playful  breeze,  like  distant  bees, 

Soundeth  his  horn,  as  if  in  scorn 
Of  the  tears  which  he  shakes  from  the  trees, 

And  the  leaves  from  the  violets  torn. 

Far  i’  the  west,  by  labour  oppress’d, 

The  moon  hath  gone,  with  her  stars  every  one, 

In  the  measureless  ocean  to  rest, 

Till  sinketh  the  wide  blazing  sun. 

And  lo !  on  high,  the  rosy  eye 
Of  wild’ring  day,  over  the  bay 
Beginneth  to  peep  through  the  sky ; 

Ha !  ha  !  spirits  vanish  ’—away !  away  !” 


_i _ 
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LITERARY  CHIT*CHAT  AND  VARIETIES. 


-  We  have  received  the  third  edition  of  Mr  MacnUh’t  Anatomy 
of  Drunkenness,  which,  we  are  informed,  has  undergone  great 
Improvement  since  the  appearance  of  the  former  e'iition,  and  con¬ 
tains  about  a  sheet  of  new  matter.  We  shall  probably  apeak  of 
it  at  greater  length  soon. 

We  observe  that  an  Essay  on  Moral  Freedom,  by  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Tully  Cribbace,  A.  M.,  has  just  appeared.  It  forms  a 
handsome  octavo  volume,  and  is  published  by  Waugh  and 
•Innes. 

The  Rev.  Dr  Wait  of  Cambridge  is  about  to  commence  a  Re- 
pertorium  Theologicum,  or  Critical  Record  of  Theological  Lite¬ 
rature,  in  which  Dissertations  on  Theological  Antiquities,  the 
state  of  the  Text,  and  other  subjects’of  necessary  inquiry,  will  be 
contained ;  and  in  which  also  foreign  works  on  Divinity  will  be 
condensed,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  work  of  reference  to  the  Bib¬ 
lical  scholar. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Varieties  of  Deafhess,  and  Diseises  of  the 
Ear,  With  Methods  of  relieving  them,  by  William  Wright,  Esq. 
is  in  the  press. 

Mr  Robert  M 'William  makes  tlie  following  rather  miscella¬ 
neous  announcement Patriotism,  Essays  on  Love,  Truth,  Self, 
Ac.,  by  Robert  M'William,  author  of  an  Essay  on  Dry  Rot  and 
Forest  Trees. 

Shortly  will  be  published,  in  two  volumes  8vo,  The  History  of 
the  Huguenots  during  the  sixteenth  century,  by  W.  S.  Browning, 
Esq.  The  work  will  contain  a  concise  narrative  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  French  Protestants. 

The  author  of  the  Village  Pastor  has  in  the  press  a  volume  of 
serious  tales,  entitled,  Clouds  and  Sunshine,  which,  we  under¬ 
stand,  will  very  soon  appear. 

Mr  Vignoles,  civil  engineer,  is  preparing  for  publication  Ob¬ 
servations  on  Rail  Roads  and  Railway  Carriages. 

A  second  edition  of  the  clever  novel.  The  Youth  and  Manhood 
of  Cyril  Thornton,  is  published. 

A  great  number  of  pamphlets  on  the  Catholic  Question  have 
issued,  and  are  issuing,  from  the  metropolitan  press.  They  will 
live  their  day,  and  then  be  heard  of  no  more. 

Nimmo’s  Lithographic  Prints.— We  have  looked  over  this 
series  of  prints  illustrative  of  the  circumstances  connected  with 
the  Burke  and  Hare  murders,  and  particularly  of  the  part  which 
Dr  Knox  performed  in  that  tragic  drama.  We  think  it  highly 
proper  that  such  a  series  of  prints  should  exist.  We  have  been 
most  pleased  with  the  delineation  of  the  piece  of  plate  which,  we 
understand,  his  students  have  it  in  contemplation  to  present  to 
that  eminent  man.  It  is  a  silver  cup,  supported  by  a  thigh  bone, 
and  surmounted  with  a  death’s  head ;  the  chasings,  which  are 
rich,  represent  portraits  of  Burke,  Hare,  Macdougal,  and  others, 
together  with  the  infamous  transactions  which  took  place  in  the 
Grass  Market;  and  the  Inscription  below  is  in  these  words,— 

**  This  cup,  originating  from,  and  in  commemoration  of,  the 
West  Port  Murders,  is,  as  a  mark  of  their  great  personal  regard, 
and  as  the  expression  of  their  high  contempt  of  public  feeling, 
presented  to  Dr  Knox,  by  his  enthusiastic  pupils,  session  1828-9.” 
We  cannot  help  regarding  it  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  natural  his¬ 
tory  of  man,  that  of  the  400  students  at  present  attending  Dr 
Knox*s  clasSy  150  have  set  their  names  to  a  subscription  list  for  a 
piece  of  plate  to  that  individual.  We  hope  this  list  will  be  print¬ 
ed  for  the  benefit  of  the  future  prospects  in  life  of  the  subscri¬ 
bers. 

Theft  in  the  Fine  Art*.— A  recent  occurrence  in  Paris  has 
caused  great  interest  among  artists,  and  created  consternation  at 
the  Louvre.  It  is  ascertained  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  original 
picture  painted  by  Raphael,  of  Christ  and  the  Disciple,  or,  as 
others  say,  Raphael  and  Poutalmo,  his  fencing-master,  a  picture 
valued  at  £20,000,  actually  has  been  cut  out  of  the  frame,  and  a 
modern  picture  substituted  for  it.  How  long  it  has  been  so  remo¬ 
ved  is  not  known,  but  it  is  generally  believed  in  Paris  that  the  ori¬ 
ginal  picture  has  found  its  way  to  England. 

Novelties  in  gentlemen’s  presses  for  march  1829.— 
The  hair  isdyed^of  a  brighter  sea-green  than  last  month,  and 
combed  up  in  front  d-la-cockatoo.  It  is  cut  quite  close  at  the 
side^  The  coat  is  of  Bourbon  white,  made  long  in  the  waist,  and  ' 
buttoning  all  down  in  front  with  buttons  of  about  the  size  of 
breakfast  saucers,  which  give  it  a  very  handsome  appearance. 
The  buttons  are  not  of  the  sugar-loaf  form,  but  flat,  like  the 
wearen.  The  sleeves  are  nearly  two  feet  longer  than  the  hands. 


which  they  entirely  cover,  flapping  about  in  an  easy  degage  man 
ner,  which  is  highly  becoming.  The  cravat  is  aupersed^  by  ' 
frill  thirty  inches  wide,  which  falls  down  over  the  vest.  M  ^  ' 
gentlemen  of  fashion  in  the  evening  wear  half-moons  painted^on 
their  cheeks  in  fancy  colours.  The  culottes  are  made  rather  wide 
tying  with  scarlet  strim^s  at  the  knee,  which  is  now  worn  at  pre^ 
cisely  the  middle  of  the  calf.  The  pockets  are  extraordinaril 
capacious,  and  the  holes  extend  from  the  hip  all  down  the  thig’^ 
The  stockings  are  generally  white,  with  green  clocks,  of  a  very 
large  and  showy  pattern.  The  shoes  are  red,  and  turn  up  at  th 
toe  about  two  inches,  with  a  gay  flourish.  The  style  of  pature 
which  is  extremely  fashionable,  is  called  the  mode  d-la-Grimaldi 
after  the  name  cf  a  celebrated  exquisite,  once  well  known  in  the 
gay  neighbourhood  of  Covent  Garden,  and  at  the  Wells  of  Sadler 


Theatrical  Qossip,-~^X  Mr  Pemberton  has  made  his  debut  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  the  character  of  Virginias  ;  great  things  had 
been  augured  of  him,  but,  from  all  we  can  gather,  we  suspect  he 
is  milk-and-watery.  He  is  to  play  Shylock  soon,  and  may  im¬ 
prove.— Miss  Phillips  has  performed  Isabella  in  “  Measure  for 
Measure,”  which  has  been  revived  at  Drury  Lane.— We  must  say 
that  were  we  to  judge  of  the  taste  of  the  times  by  the  recent  re! 
vivals,  at  the  metropolitan  Theatres— Farquhar’s  comedies,  and 
•*  Measure  for  Measure” — we  should  pronounce  it  not  of  the  mon 
moral  description,  especially  as  these  productions  are  not  nearly 
so  much  purified  in  London  as  they  should  be.— The  King’s 
Theatre  seems  to  be  getting  on  very  heavily  this  season ;  the  per¬ 
formers  are  quarrelling  among  themselves,  and  the  pieces  are  but 
indifferently  supported.— Abbot  has  announced  an  entertainment 
in  Paris,  a  la  Mathews,  in  which  he  is  to  sustain  all  the  characters. 
—Our  theatrical  friends  here  are  once  more  enjoying  something 
like  their  old  Saturnia  Regna,  Farquhar’s  “  Recruiting  Officer” 
has  drawn  several  excellent  houses ;  and  “  The  Beaux  Strata¬ 
gem,”  which  was  revived  on  Tuesday,  bids  fair  to  be  equally  suc- 
cessfuL  Murray’s  Scrub  is  a  splendid  pitxje  of  humour.— Some 
London  engagements  are  to  commence  soon ;  but  we  regret  ex- 
ceedingly  that  we  shall  probably  be  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of 

seeing  Kean  here,  as  he  has  recently  gone  to  Dublin _ We  observe 

that  Miss  Noel’s  benefit  is  fixed  for  Wednesday  next.  We  trust 
that  this  accomplished  vocalist,  who  for  several  years  has  done  so 
much  for  the  national  melodies  of  Scotland,  and  has  indeed  been 
one  great  means  of  preventing  them  from  sinking  altogether  into 
that  oblivion  which /a^Aion  seemed  anxious  to  prepare  for  them, 
will  meet,  upon  the  present  occasion,  with  all  tlie  encouragement 
and  support  co  which  she  is  every  way  so  well  entitled. 


Weekly  List  of  Performances. 

March  7 — March  13. 


Sat.  The  Recruiting  Officer » <5-  The  Two  Friends* 
Mon.  Do,  <5-  The  Noyades, 

Tubs.  Beaux  Stratagem,  Ss  Carron  Side* 

Wed.  Rob  Roy,  Sf  Gilder oy* 

Thur.  Beaux  Stratagem,  Charles  XII* 

FBI.  The  Recruiting  Officer,  Sf  Charles  XII* 


TO  OUR  CORRESPONDENTS. 

A  PRESS  of  matter  obliges  us  to  postpone  many  interesting 
articles,  among  which  are  several  Reviews  of  New  Works,— a 
second  notice  of  Derwent  Conway’s  Personal  Narrative,”— a 
second  notice  of  the  “  Scottish  Academy,” — a  Sketch,  by  the  Edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Inverness  Courier, — a  Tale  from  the  Danish,  by  one 
of  the  authors  of  the  "  Odd  Volume,”—"  A  Day  in  Rome,”— and 
some  poetical  communications. 

We  return  our  thanks  to  "  A.  M.”  of  Dundee;  his  communi¬ 
cation  will  appear  next  week;— we  accept  hfs  challenge.— We 
shall  be  glad  to  receive  from  "  Mechanicus”  an  outline  of  the 
History  of  Anderson's  Institution. — A  packet  lies  at  our  Publish¬ 
er’s  for  Cato. — We  like  the  spirit  of  the  article  sent  to  us  by 
"  Siam”  of  Glasgow,  but  It  is  rather  meagre  in  point  of  incident, 
we  shall  be  glad  to  receive  another  from  him  at  his  earliest  con¬ 
venience,  for  there  is  genius  in  his  vnitings. 

The  author  of  "  The  Opening  of  the  Sixth  Seal,"  which  | 
glad  to  hear  has  already  gone  to  a  second  edition,  has  our  ^  ^ 
thanks  for  his  poetical  contributions  ;— they  will  appear  I 

The  Lines  **  To  Delia’’  are  clever,  but  we  have  ' 

to  their  morality.— “  She  Wakes  to  Weep,”  by  *‘S.” 
deen,  shall  have  a  place  as  soon  as  we  can  find  room.-*  1 
rion’s  Lullaby”  and  "My  Home,”  will  not  suit  ui.  I 
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